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W Y N C O T R 



CHAPTER I. 

The Wyncote diamonds came home from 
the bank, the Wyncote lace went to London 
to be mended and cleaned, letters of con- 
gratulation poured in upon the squire from all 
sides, and wedding-presents crowded thick 
and fast into the Mill House. 

There were smelling-bottles and ^tuis 
from affectionate schoolfellows, lockets and 
bracelets from friends of the bridegroom, an 
edition of " Ruskin's Works " from Miss Plan- 
tan, and a sachet from the assistant mistress. 

Lydia's engagement to the squire was 
givien a place in the county paper, headed 
with the words " Marriage in high life;" and 
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2 WYNCOTE. 

the paragraph was copied into the Liverpool 
Mercury J to the great joy of Lydia's aunt, the 
late Mrs. Ashton's sister, who carefully folded 
the paper with this news outside, and placed 
it in a prominent position on her drawing- 
room table. 

She chose a costly present in ormolu, and 
ordered a gown and bonnet from Paris, with 
which to grace the wedding ; but the gown 
and bonnet had to figure at horticultural fetes 
instead, for, though a letter of thanks for the 
ormolu arrived from Lydia, there was included 
no invitation to the Mill House. 

For Lydia had resolved that the wedding 
should be as private as possible. She did not 
wish to burst on the world as the millionaire's 
daughter. She would rather wait till she 
could dazzle it as the squire's wife. She 
would have no bride'smaids but Rose and 
Joanna, whom she had already begun to 
patronize ; there should be no breakfast with 
weary speeches ; they would be married, it is 
true, by a dignitary of the Church, for fortun- 
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ately a distant member of the Wyncote family 
was a dean, and he would be assisted by 
Mr. Browne, for that would look well in 
the papers ; but for all other festivities she 
would wait till Christmas. 

And Miss Camilla had quite forgotten the 
words, " a welcome guest" 

She was still at the head of everything, 
and the fear of her position being altered had 
died away. She even forced herself to be 
pleased with the alteration in the saloon, and 
drove with Lydia from cottage to cottage and 
farm to farm; introducing her to the widows 
and tenants. 

She could not of course see Lydia's heart, 
nor read her thoughts. She could not know 
that, under all the smiles and apparent anxiety 
to please her, Lydia hid a firm intention of 
uprooting her future sister-in-law and reigning 
without a rival. 

She could not watch her as she walked up 
and down the river-walk in the Mill House 
garden, day after day, planning how the up- 
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rooting was to be managed ; for Lydia saw- 
that there were difficulties In the way, and 
that the squire shrank from proposing' that 
his mother and sister should make a home 
for themselves. 

$he had spoken of Camilla as a welcome 
guest the day she had accepted him, hoping 
that he would repeat her message, and that it 
would lead the way to further operations ; 
but either Piers had forgotten the sentence or 
It had borne no fruit, for Miss Camilla still 
talked of everything at Wyncbte as if it were 
her own, and evidently intended managing 
the schools and village as usual. 

Even the change in the colour of the 
saloon had passed without a word, and the 
hopes which Lydia had built on the discom- 
fort Miss Camilla would undergo while the 
house was being repaired had been founded 
on sand, for Miss Camilla had herself ar- 
ranged to sit in the tapestry-room, which 
would remain untouched. 

No ! Lydia felt that she must bide her 
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time, and wait till she had the squire safe 
abroad. It would be easier to make him write 
a disagreeable letter, than say the disagree- 
able words required to drive Miss Camilla 
from her home. All that she could do was 
to awaken in Mrs. Wyncote a desire to live 
in London, and hope that the old lady's love 
of gossip might help her in her purpose. 

So, while she waited, she smiled at Miss 
Camilla and asked her advice ; kept herself 
in the background when they went to the 
school to watch the progress of the flooring ; 
and humbly asked permission to change the 
children's green-and-white bonnets, with their 
strips of green glazed calico, for hats, trimmed 
with green ribbons, to be worn on her wed- 
ding day. 

Miss Camilla was quite satisfied. How 
could things have turned out better ? How 
could she ever have wished things otherwise ? 
Mr. Ashton might not have been so ready to 
spend his money for an heir-presumptive as 
he was for a reigning sovereign ; and Lydia 
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was evidently content to occupy the position 
towards Miss Camilla that she would have 
done as George's wife, and 'take the lowest 
place, as was suitable to her youth and Miss 
Camilla's experience. In short, every one 
smiled and was content. 

The squire was forgetting his annoyance 
at Mr. Ashton's dictation, and beginning to 
feel that all the improvements at the Hall 
emanated from himself. The tenants had 
forgotten all old grievances, and talked only 
of the prosperous days coming, when repairs 
would be done as soon as needed ; and photo- 
graphs of Lydia were framed by all of them, 
and enthroned by the side of the lithographs 
of the squire. Rose prepared her bride's- 
maid's gown, and blushed with happiness 
when she thought of George. Joanna was 
in her element, collecting all the gossip she 
could hear from Maple ; and Phoebe fulfilled 
her daily duties, and sketched and sat with 
Rose under the cedar-tree, and amid all the 
rejoicing was as happy as the rest. 
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She had very little time to herself, for 
Miss Camilla was constantly needing her help. 
She was constantly calling Phoebe to her 
side ,to write lists or to run messages, being 
quite engrossed with wedding preparations, 
with superintending the new hats for the 
school-girls, with ordering the meat for the 
tenants' dinner, and the tea and buns for 
the widows' entertainment the day before 
the wedding. 

Miss Camilla took Lydia to call on Lady 
Wargrave, who introduced her to all the 
Foxlow hobbies, to the church with its open 
seats and stained windows, and to the school 
with its latest improvements. 

She no longer shunned her neighbours, 
but lifted up her head proudly, and gra- 
ciously received their congratulations. She 
stood up in her pew on Sundays, as usual, 
and glanced her eyes over the congregation, 
who looked at her with their accustomed awe ; 
and an ex-school-girl who, the Sunday before 
the wedding, ventured to church with a rose 
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in her bonnet, under the delusion that the 
old regime was passing away, returned home 
trembling, and buried the flower in a band- 
box. 

The eve of the wedding-day arrived, — the 
day which was to make Wyncote of Wyncote 
as rich a man as he had been five-and-thirty 
years before. Mr. Ashton was in London, 
and only coming down by a late train. Mrs. 
Wyncote and Phoebe had driven to the alms- 
houses, where Lydia was to join them, and 
where they would find Miss Camilla hard at 
work, arranging the tables in the school and 
preparing the tea. 

The squire himself promised to look in ; 
and now, rousing himself from the papers 
in which he and his solicitor had been 
engrossed, prepared to keep his word. 

" I can manage by myself now, Mr. Wyn- 
cote," said the grey-haired old man. " You 
have pretty well gone through* all these 
accounts. We have not had such a day 
together for five-and-thirty years. Why, even 
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I was a young man then! Five-and-thirty 
years ! '' and the old man sighed. 

" Yes, five-and-thirty years/' thought the 
squire, as he shut the front door behind 
him and walked slowly up the beech- 
tree avenue. So long a time to count 
looking forward, so short a time looking 
back ! Why, five-and-thirty years from the 
day he came of age meant nearly a lifetime. 

The autumn wind which whistled through 
the branches above his head loosened the 
yellow leaves and brought them fluttering to 
his feet. As they settled 'on the ground 
they were caught once more by the breeze ; 
and, as they rose and fell in eddies, the 
squire buttoned up his coat closer, and 
shivered. 

He was vexed with himself for shivering ; 
vexed with the leaves for falling like this on 
the eve of his wedding-day, reminding him 
that summer was gone and winter near at 
hand. He remembered the day when the 
years would pass unnoticed, when winter 
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and summer were alike to him, when a long- 
life of prosperity lay before him ; but all this 
was five-and-thirty years ago. 

With him now, as with the beech-trees, 
summer was over and winter at hand ; but, 
unlike the beech-trees, he had no prospect 
of another summer, in which to live his life 
again. 

He was glad when he passed from the 
avenue, with its falling leaves, into the shrub- 
bery, and still more glad when he opened the 
door into the sheltered, old-fashioned garden, 
brilliant with sunflowers and dahlias, while 
the monthly roses crept over the doors of 
the almshouses opposite. 

The wind which had whistled through 
the beech-trees found no entrance here ; and 
the squire unbottoned his coat, and felt as if 
he had left his shivering and his five-and- 
thirty years in the park behind him. 

The scene which lay before him was gay 
for quiet Wyncote. The widows, collected 
from all corners of the parish, were standing 
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in groups on the gravel walk, in their Sunday 
best, — some in shawls, all in huge black silk 
bonnets, and some, who still clung to old 
customs, in scarlet cloaks. 

Mrs. Wyncote, leaning on Phoebe's arm, 
was coming slowly down from the village 
gate. Her carriage had just crept away to 
give place to that of the millionaire's, which 
drew up with much noise and parade, and 
from which Lydia was descending, all smiles 
and satisfaction. 

Mr. Browne was there, and Joanna and 
Rose, while the villagers who could spare 
the time from home and children leaned over 
the wooden palings, and talked of the good 
time coming. ' 

As the shadow on the sundial, which had 
not witnessed such a gathering for five-and- 
thirty years, pointed to four o'clock Miss 
Camilla appeared at the door of the school, 
announcing that tea was ready; and the 
squire, Mrs. Wyncote, and Lydia took their 
places near the long table, while Rose,. 
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Phoebe, and Joanna prepared to hand the 
<:ake. 

" Will you take the bottom of the table, 
Lydia?" asked Miss Camilla, as she settled 
herself at the top, before one urn and a 
number of tea-cups. " Mr. Browne, will you 
say grace ? And now every one may come 
in, Mrs. Wright." 

So the widows were marshalled to their 
places and sat in order, those with homes in 
the almshouses taking the place of honour 
near the head of the table ; and Lydia sat at 
the bottom, wondering how soon she should 
be strong enough to upset Miss Camilla's 
rule. The tea was poured out, the cake and 
buttered toast went round, and the widows' 
tongues were loosened. 

They nodded to Lydia, and wished her 
joy, and laughed at some jokes the squire 
made. The eldest of themMescribed again the 
carriage and four in which Mrs. Wyncote 
had come home when a bride ; and the old 
lady smiled, and looked pleased at being 
reminded of her youth. 
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- Miss Camilla's stem face beamed with 
happiness as she looked round her. She 
rejoiced over this beginning of good days for 
Wyncote, the earnest of more comfort for the 
widows, of more help for the poor than she 
had ever been able to provide. She, also, 
remembered the five-and-thirty years since 
last they had gathered here, and, as she 
thought of Stephen and her vanished youth,, 
she, also, sighed ; but the sigh was checked 
at once, for, if she had her life to live again, 
would she have shaped it differently, when 
the patient waiting of five-and-thirty years 
had brought back comfort and wealth to 
Wyncote and its people ? 

And the squire looked at the face hang- 
ing over the chimney-piece, which had been 
his five-and-thirty years ago, and imagined 
for a moment that he was the same man> 
with a long life before him, and a large 
income to spend as he pleased. He remem- 
bered the same scene the day before he came 
of age, and how he and Stephen had stood in 
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the same room. How Camilla had poured 
tea into cups of the same pattern. He could 
hear Stephen's happy laugh as he went from 
widow to widow with a joke for each ; he 
could see himself leaning against the lattice 
as he was leaning now, with the roses peep- 
ing in at the window of the schoolroom, and 
the sunshine flickering on the wall, as both 
had done then. But to-day there was no 
Stephen to watch, Camilla was an elderly 
woman, his mother was bent with age, and 
he himself, could not forget the warning 
twinge of gout he had felt so lately. 

To-morrow, truly, would see him a rich 
man, with the prospect of more wealth than 
he had inherited five-and-thirty years ago; 
but how heavily laden the wealth and pros- 
perity would be! He was going to start 
afresh, it is true, but with what a difference — 
ivith only old age before him ; with Stephen, 
the only person — man or woman — ^whom he 
had ever loved nearly as well as himself, 
dead; with his position gone, and only to 
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be regained by another man's money, and 
that money bestowed with a grudging hand. 

As he stood there, he would have given 
much to know that the scene before him was 
a dream ; that he was asleep, and would 
wake to find himself twenty-one once more, 
to see his mother a middle-aged woman, 
Camilla a light-hearted girl, and Stephen full 
of health and vigour. But no ; that was the 
dream — a dream gone never to return. 

Reality was before his eyes ; and he shook 
himself and tried to acknowledge the con- 
gratulations of the widows, the eldest of 
whom had risen from her seat, and, pro- 
posing the health of the bride and bride- 
groom in a last cup of tea, led off a quaver- 
ing cheer. 

That evening, as the squire stood by 
Lydia's side in the Mill House drawing-room 
to sign the settlements, his solicitor wondered 
at his low spirits. It was true that Miss 
Ashton's money was tied up too tight for 
Mr. Wyncote to scatter it to the winds, and 
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perhaps this had annoyed him. But he was 
mistaken. The squire was sad and silent, 
and full of remorse for wasted years, for the 
second time in his life. 

He shook off the feeling, however, as he 
had done before, and was himself again at 
the wedding next day. 

Lydia's arrangements were simple enough 
to satisfy even his fastidious taste; and as 
he walked down the church path with his 
wife on his arm, he smiled affably on the 
little green-and-white school-girls who scat- 
tered autumn flowers before his feet. 

He commended Wyncote and its people 
to Camilla's care at parting, as if it had 
always been his first thought. He was affec- 
tionate to his mother, and said exactly the 
right thing to Mr. Ashton ; — so much the 
right thing, indeed, that Mr. Ashton's remark 
to his solicitor, as the barouche and four greys 
whirled from the Mill House, was "What a 
good fellow he is ! " 

Miss Camilla thought so too as, when 
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the bride and bridegroom were gone, she 
superintended the dinner at the Hall, and 
busied herself among the farmers* wives and 
daughters. She forgot the past anxiety and 
the years of self-denial, and grew genial in 
the sunshine of her brother's good fortune. 
She could ask after hens and chickens with- 
out dreading complaints of tumbledown 
outhouses. She could look at the buildings 
which circled the old courtyard without 
wondering how long the doors would hang 
on their hinges, or the windows remain in 
their frames; and she listened with delight 
when her brother's health was drunk, and she 
heafd him spoken of with a respect to which 
his name had long been a stranger. 

And Mr. Ashton was in his glory. To 
have worked up from a broom in a count- 
ing-house to the possession (for it was as 
good as a possession) of a place like this — 
a place of which his money could make a 
gem, which would be talked about from Ely 
to Liverpool — ^was a thing to be proud of. 

VOL. II. C 
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He walked about the courtyard, admiring 
the oak-tree which stood in the centre, with 
the air of a proprietor. He made a speech 
in returning thanks for three cheers for the 
bride. He took his solicitor into the church 
and showed him the crusaders, with as much 
pride as if they had been his own ancestors 
instead of only those of his son-in-law. He 
talked over village matters with the vicar, and 
promised lavish improvements of all kinds. 

The afternoon wore away among toasts 
and speeches, and at last the courtyard was 
once more empty, and the guests were 
returning home along the avenues ; the dean 
and the solicitors had gone back to town, 
Mr. Browne to the vicarage, and Mr. Ashton 
to the solitude of the Mill House garden, 
where he walked by the riverside, and con- 
gratulated himself on his success in life. 

The deep silence of the autumn evening 
fell upon the terrace as Miss Camilla leaned 
on the balustrade, and thought over the 
past day. 
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At last money had come to the old house 
she loved so well, and she was content. She 
could look round her now without a pang. 
She could look back over her life without 
wishing the past undone. She could look on 
into the future with no misgiving. 

The name of Wyncote would once more 
be an honoured name ; the dishonoured past 
would be forgotten, all old wounds healed — 
with money. 

As she leaned over the old, grey balus- 
trade the church bell, which seemed to her to 
have only just sunk into silence after its 
wedding peal, tolled slowly from among the 
walnut-trees. 

Stroke after stroke rang over the yew 
walks, and echoed solemnly back from the 
walls of the old house. As the last strokes 
sounded Camilla turned away sadly. The bell 
told her that, amid all the rejoicing over the 
squire's new start in life, the poor girl in the 
wretched cottage by the stagnant pond had 
faded away. She felt, as she walked slowly 
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to the garden door, and up the narrow stair- 
case to the old oak passage, that there were 
wounds which money had come too late to 
heal, and past neglects which could never be 
forgotten. 

How sad that the wounds and neglects 
could not be mended, like the stones and 
timbers of the Hall ! how sad that the wasted 
years of the squire's life could not be filled 
in and obliterated, like the cracks in the 
gallery ceiling ! 

But no one apparently remembered that 
there was anything to forget. In a few days 
the place, inside and out, was alive with car- 
penters and masoas, and the bustle and noise 
seemed as strange in the old house as it must 
have done in the castle of the sleeping 
beauty, when courtiers and servants awoke 
so suddenly. Mr. Ashton gave up two days 
in each week to superintend the work, and 
talked of Wyncote as though he had in- 
herited it from his forefathers. He boasted 
• that money was all-powerful ; he called upon 
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Miss Camilla to admire each step in the work 
of restoration, from the statues and fountain 
in the garden to the beams in the roof of the 
house. And Miss Camilla was as much 
interested as himself; she was here and 
there and everywhere, full of suggestions, 
and persuaded that her presence in two 
places at once was indispensable. 

She never even found fault- with her 
mother for her daily visits into the cold gal- 
lery and saloon, which she paid, wrapped in 
•shawls and leaning on Phoebe's arm. She 
was more lavish than usual in her charities, 
for she had to provide for only half the 
winter. The squire's purse would now be 
long enough to be drawn upon for the rest : 
and she was only waiting for Lydia's return to 
supply the school with fresh reading-books, like 
the last Lady Wargrave had given Foxlow. 

What a happy family the walls of Wyn- 
cote were going to shelter !' .. 

The shadow on the old sundial crept 
round slowly and surely as the weeks passed 
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away. Christmas would be here before long. 
The last leaves were fluttering from the trees 
in the avenue. Mr. Ashton urged the work- 
men to finish their work before the return 
of the bride and bridegroom ; and, with the 
short days and winter storms, came ruriiours 
and whispers through the village that Miss 
Camilla's reign was over; nay, more than 
that, that Miss Camilla was going away from 
Wyncote. 

None knew how the rumour began, whe- 
ther Mr. Ashton had spoken unguardedly, or 
whether the servants at the Mill House had 
received information in letters from Lydia's 
maid. However the whispers arose, they 
were surely there, nodded over by the widows 
in their black bonnets, discussed over every 
washtub, talked about at market when the 
farmers m^t Every one professed to dis- 
believe such a report, but every unbeliever 
told his neighbour, and it was carried by 
^ Maple's tongue to Joanna when she dressed 
her in the morning, and to Vicarage Mary 
in the afternoon. 
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" I was always certain it would happen/* 
said Joanna, as. she detailed the news to Rose. 

" Maple exaggerates," answered Rose, in- 
dignantly. " The squire would never turn 
away his mother and sister when they have 
lived here so long. And what should we do 
without Phoebe ?" 

That question also puzzled the vicar, 
when, last of all, the rumour penetrated into 
his study. What should he do without 
Phoebe ? The work on menhirs and crom- 
lechs had been shoved into the background 
of his mind by the idea of a new volume he 
had been asked to undertake, which was to 
continue the history of warlike implements 
to the present time. 

He had already begun to collect spear- 
heads and old swords, which hung on nails in 
his study wall, to the terror of his housemaid ; 
and the very thoughts of Miss Camilla's de- 
parture, which would entail Phoebe's going 
also, filled him with dismay. 

What would his new work be without 
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her hand to illustrate it ? How disappointing, 
after the predicted success of the first, should 
the second volume prove a failure ! 

As he sat over his study fire, after his 
day's work in the school and parish, he 
thought what a convenience it would have 
been if Phoebe had been his sister. She 
could have lived with him, and made his tea, 
and learned to leave his papers alone — z. 
thing he could never teach Mary to do. She 
would have always been at hand to draw for 
him ; she would have been invaluable in his 
future work on the cromlechs, for she could 
have travelled with him, and sketched them 
on the spot. 

Some of his college friends had sisters 
living with them ; he had sometimes envied 
them when he came into his empty study, 
and sat down to his solitary meal : and some 
of them had wiVes. He had always pitied 
those who had. He had seen them troubled 
with anxiety for the present and future, and 
had always left their houses thankful that he 
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was a lone man. But now, as he looked into 
the fire and remembered that before long 
Phc3ebe might be gone, he thought that he 
should miss her voice and look of welcome 
when they met ; he thought that she was the 
only woman he had ever seen who was quiet 
enough to please him. He thought that it 
would not worry him to see her sitting by his 
fireside ; more than that, he was not sure but 
that seeing her there would be a pleasure to 
him, for she could listen to his manuscripts 
when he had time to read them aloud to her. 
And, as he sat alone evening after even- 

> 

ing, he made up his mind to take his chance 
of being happy. He would write to Miss 
' Camilla, as standing in the place of Phoebe's 
natural guardian, and ask for leave to address 
\itv proUg^e. He had always heard that such 
was the way in which affairs of this kind were 
managed, and he wrote a long letter describ- 
ing the condition of his affairs. 

Miss Camilla was delightecj. What a 
pleasant home the vicarage would be made. 
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and how sunny its garden would be when a 
few unnecessary trees had been cut down ! 
and of course Mr. Browne would follow her 
opinion in such matters when Phoebe was his 
wife. The house, too, was quite roomy 
enough to allow them to take in Mr. Heron, 
and make him a home, free from all anxiety, 
or necessity to use his eyes again. 

In a flutter of excitement, she sent an 
answer to Mr. Browne, giving him her full 
permission to call that afternoon ; and, an- 
nouncing her intention of driving with her 
mother, she ordered Phoebe to stay at home 
and finish a drawing she had begun for Rose. 

As she drove through the village, and saw 
the vicar disappear over the stile into the 
shrubbery, she congratulated herself on the 
success of her diplomacy, and smiled as she 
looked forward to the sunny future which lay 
before her. 

The vicar was not as happy as Miss 
Camilla : he had repented ever since his 
letter had been sent ; and now, as he walked 
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slowly down the shrubbery to the entrance of 
the beech-tree avenue, he lamented the rash 
step he had taken, and would gladly have 
retreated to his swords and spears, and not 
have tempted Fortune again. 

But that letter had pledged him. There 
was nothing to be done but to go bravely for- 
ward, and make the best of it. However, he 
put off the evil day as long as he could. He 
walked to the church, and sauntered under 
the walnut-trees, notwithstanding the cold. 
He lingered till he knew that if he lingered 
longer Miss Camilla would be at home again,, 
and then he turned his steps to the arched 
doorway, and rang the bell with trepidation. 

The sound woke all the echoes in the 
courtyard behind, and seemed to him to be 
letting the inhabitants of the house know 
what his errand was. He even fancied he 
saw a grim smile on Symonds' face as he 
followed him across the stone hall ; and, more 
uncomfortable and frightened than ever, he 
stood before Phoebe in the tapestry-room. 
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She looked up as he came in, and rose 
to greet him with her usual pleasant smile. 

" Have you brought me more work ?" she 
asked, as she laid down her paintbrush and 
held out her hand. 

" No," stammered the vicar, " not ex- 
actly ; at least, not to-day." 

" I am quite ready whenever you begin 
your new book," she went on. " Joanna tells 
me you are beginning a fresh collection." 

" Only a few swords at present," said Mr. 
Browne ; and then he stopped, hoping for an 
inspiration as to how he should proceed. 

But he had paced backwards and forwards 
under the walnut-trees for so long that there 
was no time now to waste, so, plucking up all 
his courage, he leaned forward over the table. 

" Miss Heron," he said (calling to mind an 
oration he had prepared carefully the evening 
before), " I am not come to-day to ask your 
able assistance for my new book, whatever I 
may hope to do another time ; but, in your 
temporary absence from your father, I have 
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applied to Miss Wyncote — the only person 
near at hand who is responsible for your 
happiness — and she has most cordially and 
kindly given me permission to make you a 
proposal of marriage." 

" I am so sorry, Mr. Browne," said Phoebe, 
rising hastily. " I am so sorry. It is very 
kind of you, but it is quite impossible." 

" Impossible !" said Mr. Browne, half re- 
lieved and half piqued at her refusal. " Per^ 
haps, Miss Heron, you do not fully understand 
my intentions. I can offer a comfortable 
home, not only to yourself, but to your father 
if you desire it;" and here Mn Browne 
smothered a little sigh, for till this moment 
he had forgotten that Mr. Heron would be 
a necessary appendage. 

Phoebe did not answer again for a mo-^ 
ment. She remembered the evening long 
ago in the yellow saloon, when she had 
laughed at the idea of Mr. Browne as actor 
in a romance ; and here he was, actually 
asking her to marry him, and she felt no 
inclination to laugh. 
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She was so sorry for him, so troubled at 
having to annoy so old a man. She was so 
frightened at the thought of Miss Camilla's 
anger, so grateful for his offer of a home for 
her father, that no words would come. 

And yet, of course, there was but one 
answer to give — the one she had given at 
first. 

" I am so much obliged to you," she said 
at last, "very grateful for your offer about 
papa ; but, as I said before, it is quite im- 
possible." 

" Then you cannot even think it over ? " 
said Mr. Browne with another sigh, this time 
entirely one of relief. " I have never met 
with any one before who I thought would 
disturb me so little." 

" I am so sorry," said Phoebe for a third 
time, " but it is quite impossible." 

" Thank you," said the vicar, holding out 
his hand as if he had ended a common morn- 
ing visit ; and then he took up his hat, made 
his way out of the room, through the hall, 
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into the park, and walked home a joyful 
man. 

He had been in great peril of losing his 
liberty, and saddling himself with a father-in- 
law as well as a wife ; but, though his book 
would suffer, he was still free. It was a 
lesson for life — he would tempt Providence 
no more. 

And Phoebe sat on at her drawing-table 
in the tapestry-room, -trembling at the pros- 
pect of Miss Camilla's displeasure. Symonds 
brought in a letter which had come by the 
afternoon post (Mr. Ashton had insisted on 
the letters for the Hall being brought twice a 
day ; he said that Lydia would expect it), and 
laid it on the little table by Miss Camilla's 
chair, and yet Phoebe did not look up nor take 
any notice. 

In too great trepidation to be even amused 
by Mr. Browne's last speech, she listened for 
the carriage wheels, which, when they grated 
on the gravel outside, came much too soon. 
How she longed that something would delay 
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Miss Camilla in the hall, and give her a few- 
moments' respite ; but it was a vain wish. 
Miss Camilla was always rapid in her move- 
ments, and to-day was more rapid than ever. 

It hardly seemed a second since she had 
drfven to the door Before she was standing 
by Phoebe's side ; and yet she had had time 
to help her mother to her room, and ta 
come downstairs again, with her black bag 
on her arm, ready for. a walk to the alms- 
houses before it grew too dark. 

Phoebe looked up, startled and uneasy. 
It was so difficult to contradict Miss Camilla, 
that she almost feared being coerced into 
marrying Mr. Browne even now. 

"Well, Phoebe?" said Miss Camilla in an 
encouraging tone. " Have you nothing to 
tell me ? I can write to your father by 
to-night's post, you know; so you can put 
away your drawing, and write a letter to 
enclose in mine." 

" I have nothing particular to say, Miss 
Camilla," and Phoebe's brush shook in her 
hand. 
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" Why, has not Mr. Browne been here ? " 
asked Miss Camilla hastily. 

" Yes, he came ; but, Miss Camilla, I have 
nothing to write to papa about." 

" Then, what could he have meant by his 
letter?" said Miss Camilla indignantly. 

" Oh, Miss Camilla ! I could not marry 
him. You would not really wish it ? " said 
Phoebe supplicatingly. 

"Of course I wish it," answered she. 
" Of course I wish you to have a good home, 
where you could make your father happy. 
You never mean to say that you have 
refused Mr. Browne, Phoebe ? You must 
have been frightened, and the matter must 
be put straight at once. I shall write a 
note. Give me my blotting-book." 

" Oh, Miss Camilla ! " almost sobbed 
Phoebe. 

"Camilla," said Mrs. Wyncote from the 
doorway. "So you are still at home. I 
made Fanshawe help me downstairs before 
you were likely to be gone out again. Have 
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you a letter, too ? How very generous Piers 
is! How very thoughtful of him and Lydia!" 
and the old lady sank exhausted into a chair. 

"What is it, mamma?" asked Camilla, 
trying to turn her thoughts from the vicar 
and the vicarage. "A letter? Yes, I see 
I have one from Piers. I suppose, to say 
what day he will be back;" and she quickly 
tore open the envelope, that she might 
lose no time in writing to Mr. Browne. 

*' So very kind," went on Mrs. Wyncote, 
taking breath, " and so generous ! Eight 
hundred a year and a furnished house in 
London! Are you not delighted, Camilla?" 

Miss Camilla held the letter in her hand, 
and read it through like one in a dream. 
She read it twice and three times, as if its 
meaning failed to reach her brain; but, as 
the truth slowly dawned upon her, she 
grew white, and a fixed, despairing look 
came over her face, making it piteous to see. 

" So generous, Camilla ! are you not de- 
lighted?" repeated her mother. **And he 
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says a house shall be ready in January. 
Why don't you speak, Camilla?" 

But Camilla could not speak ; she could 
not think ; she could hardly realize even that 
a great blow had fallen upon her; that the 
brother, to whom she had sacrificed her 
life, offered her eight hundred a year and a 
furnished house in London to leave the 
place she loved so well, the people to 
whom she had devoted herself, to begin life 
again when hope was over. 

A black cloud seemed to fall around 
her; she hardly heard her mother's voice. 
She had forgotten Phoebe's presence. With 
the letter in her hand, crushed and silent, 
she left them and went slowly up the stairs. 

She reached her own room, and sank 
down in the cprner of the large, white 
dimity arm-chair. 

The Miss Camilla of half an hour ago 
was gone, and gone for ever. 

She sat by the empty fireplace, and read 
the letter again. She read it till every 
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word was burnt into her memory. She did 
not sob and cry. She made no sound. 
There was no loud lamentation' over her 
misplaced love and trust. 

But the bitterness of death is not con- 
fined to the moment when we die. Some 
men and women have died again and 
again in their journey through life; and 
Camilla passed through that bitterness now, 
as she sat motionless in her chair. Then 
she raised herself up; and, as if drawn by 
some great longing, went down the passage 
between her faded ancestors to Georges 
room. 

She stood before the last picture painted 
by her old love, and stretched out her 
arms as If for help. 

And then, as she sank on her knees 
and buried her face in her hands, at last 
she sobbed and wept; for was not her life 
desolate, like the ruined tower in the 
Maremma ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

Phcebe need not have come down to dinner 
that evening trembling. There was no 
longer anything to fear from Miss Camilla's 
anger. 

The squire's letter had raised a barrier 
between' the past and present. She had 
left George's room with all hope and interest 
gone. She had forgotten Phoebe, forgotten 
Mr. Browne, forgotten, indeed, everything 
save that her days at Wyncote were num- 
bered, that her faith in Piers was dead. 
Day after day passed, and she could only 
remember that she was going away from 
the home she loved. 

Sometimes she wished she could hurry 
the hours, could have suffered the last pang 
of parting, have said her last good-bye. 
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Sometimes she would tremble at the way 
the last days of the year were hastening by 
so quickly. She went daily into all the 
rooms, as if she would learn the look of 
each afresh. 

She sat in the cold saloon, with her 
busy hands folded listlessly; and wandered 
mournfully up and down the gallery among 
the old pictures. 

She lingered under each tree in the 
park, which was connected with the past. 
She visited each spot where she had played 
as a child, the nooks where she had gathered 
violets, the meadows where the daffodils 
grew. Here was a little hillock which she 
had climbed with Stephen, and which had 
been in their eyes a mountain, here a small 
depression they had called a valley. It 
would have needed much imagination now 
to tell the mountain from the valley, but 
the remembrance of those happy days still 
lingered, though the illusion, like other 
illusions, had vanished. 
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And all these days Phoebe never heard 
her complain; never heard her even hint 
at her departure. She rebuffed all attempts 
at condolence from Mrs. Cooper and Mrs. 
Foster; she turned a deaf ear to all the 
efforts made to comfort her by Rose and 
Phoebe ; she went to the village and school 
as usual. She arranged with Mr. Ashton 
about Christmas gifts; she gave her advice 
about a triumphal arch, under which the 
squire and his bride were to be received, 
at the entrance of the park. She did every- 
thing as she would have done it if the 
letter had not come; but her face never 
lost the look of pinched misery it had first 
worn in the tapestry-room. 

Yet, though she fulfilled her duties punc- 
tually, each became a pain. She would leave 
the school with a feeling that the mistress 
knew that her power had departed. She 
fancied that there was a' difference in the 
manner of the farmers' wives, that the cot- 
tagers were less anxious to merit her appro- 
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bation, and she wondered that Mrs. Foster 
called so seldom, when only a fortnight before 
more frequent visits would have annoyed her. 

Mrs. Wyncote talked of nothing but Lon- 
don at breakfast, luncheon, and dinner ; while 
Phoebe had to reply to all her remarks, for 
Miss Camilla rarely spoke. She would sit 
by, grey and silent, while her mother specu- 
lated on the delights of the future before her, 
of the friends she should see, the gossip she 
should hear, 'and the drives in the park she 
should take daily. 

The days went on, the last workman had 
departed, and Christmas approached. Two 
new footmen, engaged for Lydia by her 
father, appeared at the Hall. A French cook 
arrived from London to take the place of 
the old housekeeper, who was only to be 
permitted to expend her energies on jams 
and cakes. Mr. Ashton received a list from 
Lydia of the neighbours to be asked to the 
New Year's ball, which was to be held in the 
renovated gallery, and requested Camilla to 
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write the. invitations. The garden- walks 
were trimmed, and leaves swept up as they 
had not been swept up for more than twenty- 
years. Beef for every family on the estate 
was ordered for Christmas Eve, and Wyncote 
was full of bustle and activity. But to Miss 
Camilla the bustle and activity brought no joy. 

" I can do nothing to help her," said 
Phcebe to Rose, a few days before Christmas 
day. " She will fret herself ill, and work 
herself to death. Besides all she has to do 
with getting ready for the ball, she is already 
beginning to pack, and goes about the house 
collecting her books, like a person walking in 
her sleep." 

" Poor Miss Camilla !'' said Rose. " Can 
you imagine her living away from Wyncote, 
and from her school and people ? And oh ! 
what shall I do without you, Phoebe 'i " 

"You will come and see me in Rome, 
Rose. The maestro tells me each time he 
writes that papa is better; and when he 
paints again, and gets good prices for his 
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pictures, he can go away and live among the 
vineyards, as we did long ago ; and you must 
come to us then, and see what an Italian 
summer is like." 

Rose shook her head, and blushed, and 
smiled. She had only heard the end of 
Phoebe's sentence, for it was difficult to think 
6i anything but the New Year's ball, when 
George would be at home, and, after the 
words he had spoken on Foxlow lawn, he 
might say more, just a few more — and then ! 

Phoebe saw the blush and smile, and 
guessed the meaning of both. She forgave 
Rose for forgetting to listen to her. Of 
course, Rose longed for the New Year to 
come, as she herself longed for the month of 
May, when she should be with her father 
again. And then she, also, was looking for- 
ward to the ball. Perhaps George, who was 
always so good-natured, would dance one 
dance with her; and how delightful that 
would be ! and, in the evening, she unfolded 
the white muslin gown which Rose had given 
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her in the summer, and laid it by again 
freshly ironed and fit for wearing. 

Every one accepted young Mrs. Wyn- 
cote's invitation. Curiosity made the most 
punctilious condone the fact that the in- 
vitations were issued before the county had 
had time to call. Nothing else was talked 
of. The squire had married the daughter of 
a millionaire, and was giving a ball. The 
millionaire himself was arranging all the de- 
tails. Reports of the beauty of the gallery, of 
the flowers which had been ordered from 
Covent Garden, and of the supper provided 
by Gunter, found their way inta every house. 

Any one who had been forgotten sent a 
petition to Miss Camilla, through Mrs. Cooper 
or Mrs. Foster, and when Camilla coldly 
asked Mr. Ashton what Lydia's wishes on 
the subject would be, he pompously begged 
that no exceptions might be made ; and felt, 
as he said the words which implied patronage 
of all the country round, that Lydia had been 
right in accepting the squire, as she had been 
right in every action of her life. 
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The snow fell fast and thick on the holly 
and laurel, which composed the triumphal 
arch erected at the lodge gate, the day before 
Christmas Eve, as the squire's carriage rolled 
underneath. 

Lydia leaned forward, and bowed gra- 
ciously to the tenants and labourers waiting 
there, and tried to feel that her reception was 
a success. 

But she was obliged to confess to dis- 
appointment after all, for the peal of bells 
sounded muffled through the falling snow, 
and the train having been late, the faces 
waiting at the lodge were few, and blue with 
cold. 

The carriage rolled rapidly on under 
the large oak-trees, standing motionless with 
the white snow settling noiselessly in every 
rent and crevice made in them by age and 
broken boughs, and drew up before the 
hall door. 

The snow was here, too, covering the 
roof and the ledges of the square-headed 
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windows, and decking the lions on the 
Tudor arch, which led into the 'stable yard, 
with white crowns. 

It lay in soft round masses on the ivy 
which climbed over the old walls, and had 
defied all Symonds' efforts to keep the step 
into the house swept and fit for Lydia's 
feet to tread on. 

A last attempt had been made before 
the carriage came into sight, and, as it drew 
up, the hall door was flung wide open, a 
bit of red carpet was rolled to the carriage 
step, which was let down noisily, and the 
squire led his wife into the house. 

How many brides had entered on their 
new lives through the same door ; how many 
on lives begun in hope to end in sorrow, 
begun in the freshness and strength of youth 
to end in the worn-out weakness of old age, 
when she who had passed under that low, 
arched doorway with a light heart and a 
ligjit step, had been carried back again to 
rest in the grey church under the walnut- 
trees. 
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There was no thought of the past, how- 
ever, in the hearts of either Lydia or her 
husband, as, following the steps of so many 
who had passed away, they entered the old 
hall 

The squire was thinking how his mar- 
riage had freed him from money burdens, 
allowing him for the first time for five-and- 
twenty years to look upon his home as 
absolutely his own. He was congratulating 
himself that through Lydia's advice he had 
rid himself of gratitude to Camilla, the one 
thing which weighed upon his mind; and 
that through her judicious management he 
would no longer have his sister living in 
his house, reminding him perpetually by 
her presence of what he would have been 
had it not been for her. 

And Lydia's self-satisfaction returned 
as she passed through the rows of servants 
waiting to receive her — the maids, in neat 
;gowns and snowy aprons, headed by the 
ancient housekeeper, and the men under 
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the command of Symonds, the footmen in 
white and green, which had been the dress 
livery of the Wyncotes in their palmy 
days. 

, This sort of reception was just what 
Lydia had desired. She knew that her 
father was only a man of yesterday, but as 
she stepped into the old house, she felt that 
she stepped into its old traditions, that she 
had left the Ashtons behind her, and had 
become a Wyncote of Wyncote. 

She might have read herself a lesson 
on the passing away of youth and pros- 
perity when she reached the foot bf the 
stairs, for coming down to meet her, 
leaning on Phoebe's arm, was her husband's 
mother bowed with age. 

To Mrs. Wyncote it seemed but the 
other day that she had stood by her hus- 
band's side on the spot where Lydia was 
standing now, and for a moment her fretful, 
frivolous nature was touched by the remem- 
brance. As she reached the last step she 
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took her hand from Phoebe's arm, and held 
it out to Lydia and her son. 

** I must be the first to welcome you 
home," she said ; " and may your lives be 
happier than mine." 

But Lydia was too full of self-import- 
ance to be impressed . by Mrs. Wyncote's 
manner. She stepped forward, kissed her 
mother-in-law on the cheek, and com- 
plained that their train was late ; and 
then turned to speak to her father, who 
had come bustling out of the tapestry- 
room. 

"How do you do, squire? Yes; you 
are dreadfully late, Lydia," said he. "We 
must make a complaint. This train has 
been half an hour late three times lately. 
I should have been at the door to receive 
you, but my maxim is * Never lose a mo- 
ment," and I have been writing letters till 
you arrived. Come and see the improve- 
ments. I flatter myself they are thoroughly 
successful;*' and passing his hand through 
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his short grey hair, he led the way up the 
stairs, followed by his daughter. 

" No creaking now, squire, you see," 
he went on, as he stamped his foot heavily 
on each step ; " and the banister as firm 
as a rock. I flatter myself that whatever 
I do, I do thoroughly." 

"You are' very late. Piers. I got tired 
of waiting," said Mrs. Wyncote, whose 
momentary touch of feeling had been put 
to flight by Lydia's remark. "Give me 
your arm upstairs again ; and then, such a 
long drive from the station through the 
snow ! It is your fault, you see, Camilla, 
that they are so late. Why did you insist 
on Piers refusing his land to the railroad ? 
I got so nervous and frightened. If the 
station had been within a mile, as it might 
have been, they would have been here 
half an hour ago." 

Camilla answered nothing, but stood, 
pale and motionless, at the top .of the 
stairs, to receive her brother and his wife; 
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her black gown looking rustier than usual, 
her figure more gaunt, beside Lydia's fault- 
less dress and manner. 

She had remained in the saloon till the 
last moment, trying to master her feelings; 
and only left it now because she felt that 
she had entirely regained her self-control. 

No one should see that leaving Wyncote 
was such a grief to her — ^least of all should 
Piers; and she uttered some chilly words 
of welcome to Lydia, and held out her 
hand to her brother, not daring to look him 
in the face, lest the confusion which must 
be written there should unnerve her. 

But the squire showed no confusion. He 
said, " How are you, Camilla V^ in a careless 
tone ; and,* with his mother still on his arm, 
followed Lydia into the saloon. 

He was too entirely engrossed with the 
self he had worshipped so long to realize 
that Camilla might consider that he had 
cause for the slightest self-reproach. She 
had helped him long ago, it is true; but he 
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was repaying her with an income which, 
with her mother's jointure, would be wealth. 
What could she wish for more ? 

It was a great relief to him to feel that 
the brown books and blue pinafores would 
disappear, and that his eye would no longer 
be offended by the shabby black gowns. It 
was a relief to feel that everything which 
could recall the past to haunt him, as it had 
done the day before the wedding, was being 
rapidly swept away. He could not even 
regret the change in the saloon, as he stood 
with his back to the fire and listened to Mr. 
Ashton's explanation of the gilding here and 
the red silk there. 

"You see we have spared no money. I 
always say * penny wise and pound foolish' 
for an affair of this kind ; but will you come 
on one side, squire ? I have a word to say to 
you;" and, full of importance, he led his 
son-in-law into the window, and laid his hand 
on his arm. 

" Have you heard the rumour that the 
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duke IS ill ? " he asked, in a low voice, while 
his hand found its way to the squire's button- 
hole. 

"It was in the Times this morning," 
answered the squire, endeavouring not to 
fidget away from Mr. Ashton's hold, and 
wondering at his mysterious manner. 

" Yes ; it was in the Times. And did it 
not strike you that in case of his death Lord 
Bala would go to the Upper House?" 

" Of course he would,'' said the squire,, 
shivering in the cold window. 

" And I have been given a hint — merely a 
hint, squire — that in that case, if you were to 
come forward, j/^^ should have his support;" 
and Mr. Ashton pronounced the word " you " 
with emphasis, and, withdrawing his hand 
from the squire's button-hole, stepped a few 
steps back to see the effect of his words. 

But the squire, though startled, was too 
entirely a man of the world to show either 
astonishment or satisfaction ; and Mr. Ashton 
continued, in a still lower voice, " Of course,. 
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I understand perfectly that you might hesitate 
on the score of expense ; but to the person 
who broached the subject to me I explained, 
as I will explain to you, that there is no occa- 
sion for that to stand in your way. I wish 
my son-in-law to occupy a good position, the 
best position, in short, and my purse will 
be at your service till the election is over." 

"Won't you have some tea. Piers ?" asked 
Lydia from the fireplace, where, having 
handed her sealskin to Phoebe, she was 
already installed in Camilla's chair. " What 
have you been plotting in the window 
together? Will you ring the bell for some 
hot water. Miss Heron ?" 

Phoebe obeyed, with an indignant glance 
at the squire and his mother, to -see if they 
noticed the way in which Miss Camilla had 
been suddenly displaced ; but the squire was 
sauntering back from the cold window into 
the warm circle of firelight, and Mrs. Wyn- 
cote was asking a hundred questions about 
their journey, while she smothered Fido's 
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head with his little plaid shawl, in a vain 
attempt to stop his barking. 

And Camilla thought that she had pre- 
pared herself for everything. 

The lists of the clothing-clubs she had 
founded and supported lay upon her writing- 
table in her bed-room, ready for a last 
reckoning-up before she gave them into 
Lydia's hands. The housekeeping books 
were in order, the linen counted over. She 
had forgotten no part of the trust which she 
had thought, till so short a time ago, would 
be hers as long as she lived. 

She had schooled and prepared herself till 
she had felt sure that she could bear all 
renunciation of power without flinching ; but 
while she remembered the larger, she forgot 
the lesser things she might have to give up, 
and when Lydia seated herself in her own 
chair before the tea-table, over which Camilla 
had presided for so many years, her self- 
control was swept away, and, without noticing 
Phoebe's imploring look, she turned round 
and left the saloon. 
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No one but Phoebe, and perhaps Lydia, 
saw her leave the dimly-lighted room. 
None but Phoebe thought of the poor 
lonely woman sitting in the white dimity chair 
in the dark bed-room, with her hot tears 
falling heavily on her clasped hands. They 
all talked on about the snow, and the ball, 
and the restorations; and Lydia laughed, 
and the squire pulled down his waistcoat 
and arranged his cravat, and Fido barked 
whenever his head was uncovered. 

And Camilla, close by, and yet so far 
away, roused herself and unclasped her 
hands. She was ashamed that so small a 
thing should have overcome hen How she 
had scorned poor Phoebe, when she had 
cried the day she came ! 

' She rose from her chair, and lighting 
her candles, determined to finish her work 
at once. She added up page after page 
once again, to be sure that there were no 
mistakes, and laid book after book one on 
the other, ready to give to Lydia. 



1 
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Her countenance never changed when 
she entered the drawing-room next morning, 
with the same books in her hand. She did 
not look rufifled when Lydia took them from 
her with only a slight word of thanks, and, 
laying them on the table by her side, went 
on with a letter she was writing. 

Her voice even did not shake when she 
quietly told her sister-in-law that she wished 
to explain them all ; but there was a tone in 
it which stopped Lydia's pen. 

" These are the club-books," said Miss 
Camilla. "You will see who have put in 
regularly. This is a list of the flannel and 
calico I have given lately. My habit has 
been to give so much to each house alternate 
years. The library-books are in the house- 
keeper's room ; the people fetch them every 
Monday. I have arranged everything clearly 
that it may give you no trouble to go on 
with what I have begun." 

" I am very much obliged," said Lydia, 
laying the books in a heap by her side. "As 
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soon as the year is turned, and the ball is 
over, I will consider what I will continue and 
what I will leave off. I know papa has a 
great objection to pauperizing. Is it certain, 
Camilla, that there will be no mistake about 
the beef this evening ? Piers would be 
annoyed if everything did not go smooth.^' 

A grim smile flitted over Camilla's face 
at the idea of Lydia, who had only known 
Piers six months, talking of saving him 
annoyance, while she herself had been doing 
nothing else through youth and middle age. 

" The list is here," she answered. " You 
will find that nothing has been forgotten;'' 
and, leaving Lydia to her letters, she took an 
unfinished frock from her work-basket, and 
seated herself by the fireside. 

Everything was as usual, with the excep- 
tion of the colour of the saloon. Every- 
thing was going on apparently as it had gone 
on before. Mrs. Wyncote was knitting, 
Phcebe was reading aloud, Fido was snoring, 
she herself was working, as, in a case of 
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necessity, she had often worked in a morn- 
ing before ; and yet all was really changed — 
the little frock was a last present for some 
favourite school-child, and she was sitting a 
slighted guest at what till now had been her 
own fireside. 

And Lydia's pen scratched on. She had 
finished her letter, and was now writing out 
tickets for the Christmas beef, from the list 
Camilla had given her. 

Nobody's pen would have been allowed 
to scratch unrebuked a month ago, but 
Camilla hardly noticed Lydia now, nor paid 
attention as she talked to Mrs. Wyncote, and 
altered the arrangements Camilla had made 
for the ball. When she left her writing- 
table she leaned back in a comfortable chair, 
which she had drawn near the fire, and talked 
on every subject with much authority, and 
with an air of great importance; for Mr. 
Ashton had given her a hint of the great 
honour that might be coming upon her 
husband ; and as, late in the afternoon, she 
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swept down the stairs on the squire's arm^ 
followed by Miss Camilla and Phoebe, to 
superintend the distribution of the Christmas 
beef in the great kitchen, she held her head 
aloft with the dignity she considered suitable 
to the wife of a probable Member of Parlia- 
ment 

It was wonderful to see how instanta- 
neously she filled the post of mistress 
of a house such as Wyncote, how she bowed 
graciously to all assembled, how she said the 
right thing to the f^w she spoke to, and 
smiled encouragingly on those less favoured ; 
and it was not wonderful, for it was human 
nature, to see all faces turned, all curtseys 
dropped to the new lady of the manor, who 
had in her hand the power of easing want 
and misery, and to see Camilla forgotten ; 
Camilla, who had laboured and toiled and 
denied herself for their sakes, passed by. 

But she was not surprised. Her faith in 
all the world was shaken now that Piers had 
cast her off. She stood in the shadow, with 
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Phoebe by her side, and watched her former 
prot^gdes as they filed off before the squire 
and his wife with the beef in their hands. 

She was not surprised to see them all 
crowd to church next morning, to see the 
bride (regardless of Christmas dinners). 
And they were too much engrossed with 
looking at Lydia to remark that, for the first 
time in their remembrance, Miss Camilla 
no longer stood up to command the con- 
legation, that her sharp, scrutinizing eye 
was gone ; they only saw Lydia's radiant 
look of pride, as she felt that even the 
church belonged to her, with its stone figures 
in ruffs and armour. 

** We must restore this,'' said Mr. Ashton 
complacently, as he stood on the church path 
between two walls of snow, and looked at the 
buttresses and windows. " As soon as the 
ball is over, and everything else arranged, we 
will have the best man down from London 
and do it all. We will do it well," he went 
on at luncheon, as he helped himself to mince- 
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pie. "It could be made a perfect thing with 
money/' 

" Yes," said Lydia, " the chancel must be 
tiled, and we can have stained glass in all the 
windows, and, of course, that high pew must 
be swept away — there are none at Foxlow. 
You don't like high pews, Piers ? " 

" Oh no ! " said the squire, who was 
thinking of the election, and wondering what 
chance he had. Of course. Lord Bala would 
support him to his utmost ; had not the 
squire ridden his horses and shot his phea- 
sants for years ? 

" And it is so strange to have the only pew 
, in the church. It would be better, I think, to 
sit among one's people. Don't you, think so> 
Camilla ? " said Lydia, trying to draw her sis- 
ter-in-law into the conversation, and anxious 
to make friends again, now that she saw that 
Camilla had no intention of being a rival. 

" Really she might have stayed on," she 
said to herself, as she waited in vain for 
Camilla's assent to the scheme of destroying 
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what she had striven so hard to preserve. 
" She never interferes, and has given up her 
authority so easily, that I was mistaken in 
thinking that she would have been difficult to 
live with. I dare say, however, that after such 
a dreary life, the idea of London is pleasant;" 
and, with this in her mind, and anxious to 
•efface the impression she had made on 
Camilla by the little slights she had shown 
her the day she came home, Lydia would 
perpetually talk of the delights of town life. 

" Papa heard of a furnished house this 
morning which would just suit you, Camilla," 
she said, graciously, two or three days after 
Christmas day. "He talks of running up to 
look at it next week, and then Piers will 
order in everything you may possibly 
require." 

" How kind Piers is ! " said his mother, 
'' I always said there was no one like Piers, 
though Camilla always preferred Stephen. 
Is George coming for the ball, Lydia ? " 

"Yes, George will be there," answered 
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Lydia. There was no fear of her forgetting 
that half the pleasure of the wealth she 
should display would consist in the hope of 
its exciting regret in his heart. 

A remark of the squire's had opened 
her eyes to the fact that Phc&be had been 
George's attraction to Wyncote those three 
Sundays, But he would see now what he 
had lost by preferring Phoebe to herself; he 
would see the woman he had chosen placed 
in the background ; and the one he had 
rejected, the figure on whom all eyes would 
be fixed, whose position all would envy. 

The power she had given the squire with 
her money might have been George's if he 
would have had it. Surely, when he found 
that it most likely included a seat in Parlia- 
ment, he would feel regret Not that she 
wished her life different in any way. 

The squire was so satisfied with his own 
behaviour, so delighted to remember that in 
this matter he had done the right thing by 
all, so charmed, after his restless life, to find 
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himself, as he wrote to some of his friends, 
"Walking in the hitherto untrodden paths 
of domestic happiness;" that every one at the 
Hall (except Camilla) and every farmer and 
labourer on the estate pronounced him, even 
in these three days, to be the perfection of 
a master and landlord. His long experience 
in men and things, experience which he had 
bought, and his wife was paying for, enabled 
him to know so exactly how a home ought 
to be arranged, and a stable administered, 
that everything went smoothly with Lydia, 

r 

and she was more than content with her life. 

There were, therefore, no regrets in her 
heart, merely pity for George's blindness, 
and a desire that his eyes should be opened. 
She wished him no ill. It was but natural 
that she should like him to say once within 
himself, " What have I lost ! " But her feel- 
ings against Phoebe were more active. 

She was indignant that a mere artist s 
daughter, a mere companion, should be pre- 
ferred before her, with her money and her 
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beauty. She would gladly have sent her 
away before the ball, to prevent a chance of 
George making her the squire's niece. 

As she dressed for dinner that evening, 
she pondered what she could do to pre- 
vent it. 

It was mere infatuation on George's part, 
— 2l mere fancy which would pass out of 
his mind, if once Phoebe were out of sight ; 
but the great thing was to put her quite on 
one side. She was too prominent, as the 
only young lady in the house. Whom could 
Lydia ask to stay at Wyncote to deprive her 
of that position ? 

She thought over all her acquaintances as 
she rustled down the oak passage in her 
evening gown, but none would suit : she 
wished to have done with her old life and 
old connections, not to be intimate again with 
the same set. 

She had no friends yet in the country. 
Yes, she had ; why, there was the very per- 
son living at her gates — Rose Cooper. " I 
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will ask Rose up to-morrow, and let her be 
quite at home here before the ball," she said 
to herself as she entered the saloon, empty 
of all but Phoebe, who, already dressed in 
her white gown, was sitting by the fireside, 
waiting for Mrs. Wyncote. 

She looked up as if about to speak, but 
Lydia walked to the piano as though she 
did not see her, and played some chords in a 
languid manner. 

" You look tired, Lydia," said the squire, 
as she rose on his entrance, and came to the 
fire to meet him. 

"Yes, I am tired. Piers. There is so 
much to be done and to think of, I ought to 
have another pair of hands. I am thinking 
of asking Rose Cooper to stay here and help 
me till after the ball." 

" Ask her, by all means, if yoi like," said 

her husband, throwing a fresh log on the fire. 

* 

" But surely Camilla would help you if you 
asked her ? " 

" Oh, that would never do, l>ydia 
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answered quickly, as Camilla opened the 
door. " How could I ask your sister to fetch 
me anything I wanted ? " 

" I am sure Miss Heron would do any- 
thing for you," said the squire, turning 
courteously to Phcebe. 

" I should not think of depriving Mrs. 
Wyncote of her companion," answered Lydia. 
*' I will send for Rose to-morrow. Papa 
dines here to-night, Piers." 

" And here he is," answered the squire, as 
his mother and his father-in-law entered at 
the two opposite doors of the saloon. 

" I am afraid I am late, squire," said Mr. 
Ashton. "The fact is," he added in a whisper, 
** I have been to Foxlow, to make sure of 
Lord Wargrave's support. They are away, 
however, till Saturday ; but I think we may 
count upor 'him." 

" The duke is better, I hear," said the 
squire, carelessly, as he gave his mother his 
arm to take her down to dinner. 

" * .^*iow on the best authority," answered 
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Mr. Ashton, testily, *' that his case is hope- 
less. How muddy the roads are, Lydia. 
This thaw is worse than the snow;" and Mr. 
Ashton and his daughter followed the squire 
down the stairs, leaving Miss Camilla and 
Phoebe to bring up the rear. 

" I have not been out," said Lydia, as 
she settled herself at the head of the table; 
" this changeable weather tires me, and there 
is so much to do." 

" You must not get tired, Lydia," said 
her father, anxiously. " Why should you do 
anything you feel unequal to ?" 

" Exactly, papa. I am going to have 
Rose Cooper to help me to-morrow." 

" I am glad of that," said Mrs. Wyncote ; 
"then Fido can get a walk. Camilla would 
not let me send Phoebe out to-day — she said 
she had a cold ; but Rose has nothing the 
matter with her, and Phoebe can stay at home, 
and be ready to rub Fido dry when Rose 
brings him back." 

Phoebe looked up with a smile. She was 
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quite willing to rub Fido if Rose were there 
to help her, and only feared in her heart that 
Mrs. Cooper would decline to spare her. But 
Mrs. Cooper was getting as entirely under 
the dominion of Lydia as she had ever been 
under that of Camilla, and, notwithstanding 
Joanna's protestations, Rose arrived next 
morning, her bright face seeming to bring 
sunshine into the old house. 

"There is absolutely nothing to do, 
Phoebe," she said in a low voice, as she 
dropped laughing on the rug before the fire 
in the saloon, an hour after she came. 
" Mamma made the most piteous appeal to 
Joanna's feelings when she made a fuss at 
my leaving home at Christmas-time. She 
described young Mrs. Wyncote as being 
nearly worn out ; and when I ask what I am 
to do, I am told to make up a bouquet and 
write a note, and then I see Mrs. Wyncote 
no more. I can't imagine why she sent for 
me ; but, as I am here, let me read the Times 
while you finish that last drawing for Miss 
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Camilla. I wonder how you have found time 

to do all you have done this last fortnight. 

You will let me read to you, Mrs. Wyncote,. 

won't you ? I will try and read as well as. 

Phoebe." 

" Oh yes ! You read better than Phoebe. 

She drops her voice when she has read an 

hour/' complained the old lady. 

" I am afraid my voice will drop at the 
end of an hour/' laughed Rose ; " but we will 
take it in turns to-day;" and she read on 
patiently till Phoebe's last drawing was 
finished, and she could return to her post. 

"And now, Rose," whispered Phoebe, as 
she took the paper from her, " I wish you 
would go and cheer up Miss Camilla a little. 
She has known you so long, that, she might 
allow you to talk to her; and, except when 
she is in the village saying good-bye to the 
people, she is in her room all day long, and, 
of course, I cannot disturb her. She would 
not even see Mrs. Foster when she came last 
week." 
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" Perhaps she won't see me," answered 
Rose, turning slowly from the fire ; " but I 
can try; " and, crossing the saloon, she opened 
the door and went reluctantly down the oak 
passage between the pictures. Though she 
had in her happiness forgotten the words 
Miss Camilla had spoken to Mrs. Foster, 
she was afraid of her still — afraid of the cold, 
sad face, which had seemed to shun all 
sympathy the few times she had seen her 
lately. 

But the thought that she was unhappy 
was enough for Rose, and gave her courage 
to knock at Miss Camilla's door. 

She was half sorry she had done so when 
she received no answer, and was inclined to 
return again to the saloon ; but that would be 
cowardly. She would try once more, 

This time Miss Camilla's voice said, 
" Come in ! " and, as she opened the door. 
Miss Camilla asked her shordy and dryly 
what she had come for. 

" Phoebe thought I could be of use," 
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answered Rose, frightened at Miss Camilla's 
white face. "You seem to be very busy," 
she added shyly, as she looked round the 
room. 

The doors of a large bureau were open, 
and on its shelves Miss Camilla was ranging 
story-books, china figures, frocks and pina- 
fores. The table was covered with slips of 
paper, on a few of which names were written ; 
while two large boxes stood open in a corner, 
and the clothes and books to fill them lay on 
the floor by their side. 

"Well, as you are come, you can help 
me," said Miss Camilla, wearily. " Come in, 
and shut the door. I am leaving a remem- 
brance for some of the children; they can 
have them when I am gone. Write the 
names from that list on the slips of paper I 
have cut, and give me them as I ask for 
them." 

Rose sat and wrote as she was bid, and 
Miss Camilla asked for name after name, 
though sometimes she would stop for several 
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minutes, leaving Rose sitting with her pen in 
her hand waiting till she spoke again. 

Once it was a white figure which Miss 
Camilla held, and seemed to shrink at part- 
ing from. To Rose it appeared a common 
piece of china, with stiff china curls bristling 
on the back of rather an ugly white lamb ; but 
to Miss Camilla it was much more. As she 
held it there her thoughts wandered away 
from the wainscoted room, strewn with what 
in years gone by had been her treasures, to a 
summers day long ago; and she was standing 
again in the little toy shop in Foxlow, with 
the lamb in her hands, and a sob in her 
throat. 

It had been the brothers' parting present 
before they went to school for the first time; 
and she remembered how Piers and Stephen 
had laughed at her mournful face, and bought 
the lamb to comfort her. She remembered 
coming back, and putting it on her mantel- 
piece, where she could see their gift the 
moment she opened her eyes in the morning. 
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It had stood there ever since, greeting hier 
during the years which had fled away, bear- 
ing Stephen and happiness with them. 

Another time she would linger over a 
book she had read first between the yew 
hedges, or a pincushion, which in childish 
days she had esteemed a work of art. It 
was of no use carrying them to London — they 
would not tell the same story again ; the link 
was broken. They might go and rejoice some 
child's heart, as long-ago they had rejoiced 
hers. 

And then she roused herself, and went on 
with her work without perceiving that Rose 
had been waiting patiently, or that the morn- 
ing was nearly gone, and she looked up 
astonished when the luncheon-bell rang. 

" You had better go now, Rose," she said. 
"I will come presently;'' and she sat on in 
the nearly dismantled room, while Rose was 
listening, in the tapestry-room below, to 
Lydia's excuses for having left her all the 
morning. 
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" And I must leave you again, I am sorry 
to say," she went on, as they rose from 
luncheon. " The squire wishes me to ride 
with him, though it is raining a little; and 
I shall not be at home till tea-time. We 
must work hard on Monday. I expect you 
to be my right hand." 

" Is it raining?" exclaimed Mrs. Wyncote- 
" But Fido must not lose his walk." 

" Let me take him,'' said Rose eagerly. 
" Phoebe's cold is scarcely gone yet. I am so 
glad you sent me to poor Miss Camilla," she 
added in a low voice, as she and Phoebe left 
the room ; *' she is so unhappy." 

''Mr. George Wyncote will prevent her 
being so much alone," said Phoebe ; " and he 
comes on Monday, so there is not long to wait." 

" Not long to wait ! " Rose's heart 
echoed, as she walked up and down the 
terrace under an umbrella, with Fido puffing 
after her. "Not long to wait ! " and she 
forgot the grey sky and drizzling rain, while 
she seemed to live that summer day at Fox- 
low over again. 
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Every hour brought Tuesday nearer, and 
her eyes were brighter, and her face more 
beaming as it approached. 

" Rose does not look overworked, cer- 
tainly," said Joanna, as they walked with the 
school-children to the church on the Sunday. 
" It is a little hard to have her torn from- me 
like this at Christmas, and to see her only 
more blooming for the separation. Every 
one's head is turned by this ball. Even Mrs. 
Foster renounces her principles, and considers 
it her duty to go. However, Phoebe, I hear 
from Maple that Mr. Browne is so afraid 
of finding himself there against his will, that 
he is leaving Wyncote for a whole week." 

" You promised me not to gossip, Joanna." 

"What other resource have I when you 
are gone, Rose "i " 

" You are forgetting the children," said 
Miss Camilla sternly ; and Joanna, who had 
never obeyed her in the days of her pros- 
perity, hushed her voice instantly, and walked 
sedately the rest of the way. 
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CHAPTER III. 

There was little time to think of George' 
when Monday came. Lydia kept Rose 
' employed the whole morning and afternoon ; 
and she was giving orders about the sconces- 
to light the gallery, while Rose stood on 
some steps arranging evergreens round the 
Gainsborough, when the dogcart stopped at 
the door. . 

Rose's heart beat, and her cheeks crim- 
soned as she heard George's step on the 
stairs. The months which had passed since 
the day at Foxlow seemed moments now that 
she was going to see him once more. 

" We are so glad you were able to come,'*^ 
she heard Lydia say, as she went forward to 
meet him. " Piers is riding about the farms, 
Mrs. Wyncote is out driving, and Camilla is 
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in the village, so will you come in here to 
^ive us your opinion about the decorations ? 
Shall we put more wreaths up or not ? ^' 

Rose saw George come down the gallery 
with Lydia, as she stood above them, with a 
heavy wreath in her hand. 

" You will spoil everything if you decorate 
any more," she heard him say. " It is very well 
done ; " and he looked up and down the room, 
with its gilded ceiling and brushed-up 
pictures. 

As he did so he caught sight of Rose. 

" Who would ever have thought of your 
being perched up so high, Rose } " he said, 
laughing. " A happy Christmas to you, and 
merry New Year. Now give me that wreath, 
for it is much too heavy for you." 

"You would hardly know the gallery 
again," said Lydia, with a tone of triumph in 
her voice. " I must show you the rest of the 
house \ but it is getting too dark to-day. 
Indeed, Rose, I think it is too dark to do any 
more work. We will leave that wreath till 
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to-morrow. And there comes the carriage, 
so let us go into the saloon ; '* and, talking to 
George so as to chain him to her side, she left 
the gallery. 

Rose had descended the steps, after giving 
up her wreath to George, and now she fol- 
lowed Lydia mechanically into the saloon. 

Her heart was still beating, and her 
cheeks still crimson. She could hardly speak 
for happiness. George had brought the 
happy Christmas and merry New Year with 
him — ^and she leaned her burning cheek 
against the cold marble of the mantelpiece, 
while Lydia looked round to see what 
impression the newly-adorned saloon would 
have on her nephew ; but the look of satisfac- 
tion died from her face when she found him 
gone, [and heard his voice in the hall below. 
She had not intended him to meet Phoebe 
without her [superintendence ; and there he 
was, helping his grandmother up the stairs, 
with Phoebe following them. 

The little contre-temps brought back more 
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Vividly than ever her own annoyance of the 
past summer. She was more than ever 
determined to put Phoebe into the back- 
ground ; and when Mrs. Wyncote and her 
grandson had at last reached the arm-chair 
by the fireplace in the saloon, she asked 
Phoebe to ring the bell, with more than her 
usual coldness, and then affected to ignore 
her more completely than she had ever done 
before. 

Phoebe rang the bell quietly. Lydia's 
conduct was nothing to her. George had 
come, and Rose was happy, and she was 
happy too. Her hero had spoken to her so 
kindly when he had helped her from the 
carriage, he had said he was glad to see her^ 
he had wished her a happy Christmas. What 
did Lydia's unkindness signify to her ? She 
could sit in her comer by the fire, close 
to Mrs. Wyncote, and watch Rose's face 
dimpling with smiles. She could listen to 
George's voice, the voice which had always 
spoken gently to her. Surely this was 
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happiness enough. She ev^n forgot Rome, 
and the maestro, and her father, as she sat 
watching them, with her hat lying on the 
ground behind her, and listened to George's 
droll stories, and heard Rose laugh. 

"But, by-the-by," said George, suddenly 
looking round the room, "where is Aunt 
Camilla ? " 

" Camilla seldom comes in for five-o'clock 
tea," said Lydia, as she poured cream into 
George's cup. 

" But here she is to-day," said Rose, as 
the door opened from the passage, and 
Camilla entered, her black gown and pale 
wan face contrasting sadly with the light and 
comfort round the saloon fire. 

George went forward hastily to meet her. 
Could this be the same Camilla who had 
chided and ordered him about all his life ? 
His heart smote him when he thought that 
he had left her in anger. Was it really true 
that she loved the place so well, that parting 
from it was almost death to her ? 
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''You are out very late, Aunt Camilla/' 
he said caressingly, as he drew her arm in 
his. "In another moment I should have 
come to find you ; " and before Camilla knew 
what he was doing, he had placed her in an 
arm-chair near the fire. 

The tears came into Camilla's eyes. She 
was weary and miserable. She had just 
come in from a long walk, to some distant 
cottages, through muddy lanes. She had 
expected no welcome, and here was Stephen's 
son greeting her as Stephen himself would 
have done. She sat still by the blazing fire, 
and George first brought her her tea, and 
made her eat some bread-and-butter, and 
then turned from his grandmother, and told 
story after story, watching his aunt's face in 
hopes of seeing it brighten. 

And all the while he did so, his ear was 
ready to catch any . command which Lydia 
niight give to Phoebe : his hand was on the 
b^U-rope, if she wanted to ring for hot water, 
before she had time to move from her chair. 
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If her wool dropped he picked it up. If 
Mrs. Wyncote asked for a book, he found, 
and brought it ; and Lydia watched it all, 
and feared that even Rose's presence would 
not be sufficient to counterbalance Phoebe's 
influence. She was thankful when her hus- 
band and her father entered the room, for 
now George's attention would be taken up 
ty them. 

" Been here long, George ? " asked his 
oincle, as he sauntered to the fireplace, and 
leaned his back against the mantelpiece. 
■** A very mild night, Lydia, and the roads 
are drying fast'* 

" Delighted to see you," said Mr. Ashton, 
bustling forward with his hand stretched 
out " I hope you have seen all our im- 
provements. You can hardly realize the 
effect of this room in this dim light, but I 
am looking forward to to-morrow night; 
you must give your opinion then. Have 
you a cup of tea, Lydia ? We have been 
over some of the farms together. I think, 
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squire, * that I might have advised raisings 
rents under other circumstances; but not 
now, not now. The duke can hardly live 
over to-morrow/' he added, as he sipped 
his tea. 

" If there is a vacancy, who will stand 'i " 
asked George. 

A sudden silence succeeded this question, 
and Miss Camilla looked up, wondering what 
occasioned it. 

A self-satisfied smile was on the squire's 
face, a look of triumph on Lydia's, while 
Mr. Ashton leaned back in his chair and put 
his hands in his pockets. 

" Who would you imagine ? " he asked of 
George. "Who at this moment is the most 
prominent man in the county ? " 

George ran name after name over in his 
mind, but could remember none of any pro- 
minence with money sufficient to fight the 
vacant seat. 

"Why, who should it be but my friend 
here ? " laughed Mr. Ashton ; " my son-in- 
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law, Wyncote of Wyncote ; and Til bring liim 
in at the head of the poll ; see if I don't/' 

Camilla's eyes were fixed on the fire while 
her hands trembled; she was thinking of 
twenty-five years ago, when Stephen had 
come in also at the head of the poll. 

" George is jealous at last," thought 
Lydia, as she watched his face while Mr. 
Ashton waited for an answer; for he sat 
silent, wondering at the squire's audacity 
in expecting that after so many years of use- 
lessness he could have a chance. 

" What opposition do you expect ? " he 
asked at last. 

" Opposition ! " echoed the squire from his 
place on the rug, as if the question was an 
impossible one. " But the duke is still 
alive, Mr. Ashton ; and, being a good friend 
of mine, let us hope he will live for ever. 
I have promised you shall ride to Welby's 
farm to-morrow, Lydia." 

"And George can come, too," answered 
Lydia, " if you can find him a horse." 
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" There is no fear of that," laughed Mn. 
Ashton ; *' you will soon have the best stable 
in the country, squire." 

" I flatter myself that I understand 
horses," answered the squire, who did not 
seem to remember at what a price he had 
bought his knowledge. 

" What a comfort it is to have you here, 
Rose," said Lydia. " I can leave the gallery 
in your hands while I am out. You will see 
that all the finishing touches are put just 
where we arranged this afternoon." 

"How very handy and charming Rose 
Cooper is ! " she said to George next day, asi 
they rode away from the Hall, and she had 
waved her hand patronizingly to Rose, who 
was standing at one of the windows of the 
gallery. *' She is so pretty, too, and so 
clever ^" 

" And has four hundred a year," said the 
squire. 

"She is a dear little thing," answered 
George absently, thinking of a little grave 
face he had left in the saloon. 
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Lydia remarked his inattention, and was 
annoyed. She had been annoyed already at 
his showing no symptoms of disappointment 
at having lost so much. The vexation made 
her determine that every one else, even the 
farmers' wives, should admire her, though 
George would not. 

She put on her most delightful manners, 
and the good people, who had been half won 
yesterday by the squire, were quite won to- 
day by Lydia, and vowed in their hearts that, 
if there were an election, their husbands should 
vote for the squire, whatever happened. 

And the squire leaned over his horse's 
neck, and inquired with interest after their 
affairs. 

How misrepresented he must have been, 
they thought,- to have been considered a 
selfish man ! Would a selfish man show such 
sympathy over last year's drought, over the 
floods of the winter before, over the turkeys 
stolen by foxes, and the corn devoured by 
hares and rabbits } 
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Wherever the squire and his young wife 
appeared doors were thrown open, and they 
were received with rejoicings, and thanked 
for repairs done at last ; and, as they spoke 
of mended barns, Lydia glanced at George, 

to see if he was still blind to the effect pro- 
duced by money. 

But apparently he was only fidgeting to 
be at home again, and longing for Lydia's 
progress to be at an end ; for when they 
reached the hall door, in the twilight, he 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

Lydia heard the sigh, and became more 
energetic than ever in trying to engage his 
attention till dinner-time ; and, as she dressed 
herself in the old lace and diamonds and 
admired her reflection in the cheval-glass, she 
comforted herself with the • thought that, 
at any rate, she had effectively separated 
Georg6 from Phoebe the whole day, and 
hoped, by careful management, to be as suc- 
cessful at the ball. When she had gathered 
up her fan and handkerchief, and swept down 
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the passage, through the saloon, and into 
the gallery, in the first great toilette she had 
made since her marriage, she was delighted 
with the effect of the decorations. 

The deep recesses of the oriel windows 
had become bowers of flowers, the pictures 
were wreathed with evergreens, and the room 
seemed to blaze with wax candles. 

The Holbeins and Vandykes, the Lelys 
and the Gainsborough, appeared to live again 
as the light played upon them. The ances- 
tors and ancestresses, so long dead and gone, 
seemed to start from their frames to look 
down upon Lydia, as she walked slowly along 
the gallery, dressed in her bridal white. 

" I never saw a thing done better," said 
the squire approyingly, as he joined her with 
Mr. Ashton. " I give you the greatest credit, 
Lydia.'' 

"No one, to look at it now, would 
imagine that it had been in such a ruinous 
state little more than three months ago," said 
Mr. Ashton. " What a power money is ! " 
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" It is like Grimm's fairy story of the 
Spindle, the Shuttle, and the Needle," said 
Phoebe to Rose, as they stood in the door- 
way — Rose, in clouds of tulle and with snow- 
drops in her golden hair ; and Phoebe, in her 
muslin gown, with her gold cross round her 
neck. " Don't you remember how the maiden 

sang — 

* Needle, Needle, sharp and fine. 
Fit this house for this wooer of mine ' ? " 

'' Only that prince was young and this 
prince is not young," answered Rose. '* I 
never remarked before how old the squire 
was beginning to look." 

Phoebe glanced at the squire as Rose 
spoke. It was quite true. Whether the 
necessity for exertion and for making himself 
pleasant passing away had taken with it the 
false polish, and had only left the selfish, idle 
man behind, or whether the twinges of gout 
had aged him, it was difficult to say; but,, 
from one cause or another, Wyncote of Wyn- 
cote, the delight of society, the good fellow. 
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was changing into an elderly, rather gouty^ 
country squire. 

" I put Rose especially under your pro- 
tection, George," said Lydia, as he appeared. 
" You must take care that she enjoys her ball.- 
Ah, there is Mrs. Wyncote," she went on, as 
the old lady was helped into the room. 
" I have had a chair placed for you in this 
corner, near the fireplace, Mrs. Wyncote. You 
can watch the dancing without being dis- 
turbed, and though this window is near, there 
is no draught. Don't you think," she added, 
bending down her head and speaking in a 
low 4 voice, "that it would be a very good 
thing if George would marry Rose Cooper, 
with her four hundred a year ? " 

" Oh yes ! " said Mrs. Wyncote, brighten- 
ing up ; " it would be a very good thing 
indeed, if Camilla does not object; but she 
always does object to everything. She even 
thought that I should be too tired to come in 
here, and said I had better wait in the saloon." 

" There is a carriage," said Rose, who 
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was still standing by the door, and wishing 
it was the twentieth carriage instead of the 
first, and that dancing had begun. " Oh, it 
is mamma and Joanna. Dear Joanna, isn't it 
lovely?" 

" I hope you have found Rose useful, 
Mrs. Wyncote," said Mrs. Cooper, as she 
shook hands with her hostess. "How 
beautiful the gallery is!" she said with a sigh ; 
^* and the night is so fine." 

" Rose has been the greatest help," said 
Lydia. " I am so glad to see you, Mrs. 
Foster. I was afraid you were not a ball- 
going person." 

" Not in general, Mrs. Wyncote," said 
Mrs. Foster, in an impressive tone ; " but this 
is an unusual occasion :" and Mrs. Cooper and 
Mrs. Foster moved on, to be succeeded by 
other people with pretty speeches on their 
lips, and curiosity in their hearts. 

There were guests of all kinds, for the 
invitations had been indiscriminate. There 
were well-dressed people and ill -dressed 
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people ; there were silks and satins, tarlatans 
and lace, gowns made at home after a by- 
gone fashion and toilets from Paris, there 
were chaperones in turned silks and dowagers 
in velvet and diamonds ; and the old house, so- 
silent for so long, was once more full of many 
voices, as new-comers pressed up the stairs. 

At last there was a lull in the conversa- 
tion, and a stir through the gallery. The 
great lady was come, and there was a 
whispering and a shaking out of gowns as 
if she was a royal personage. 

"We are afraid we are shamefully late,. 
Mrs. Wyncote," said Lady Wargrave, as she 
rustled in, followed by her husband; "but 
the school-children had a tree, and it made 
our dinner late. It was so impossible to tear 
ourselves away. How lovely this is! I hope,, 
squire, I am in time to open the ball with you,, 
as I promised Camilla I would do. Where 
is Camilla ? Not appeared yet ? " she said 
with astonishment, as she looked round the 
room. " So you have taken a house in 
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London for them. What a pleasant change 
for Camilla ;" and smiling, bowing, and shak- 
ing hands, making each person she noticed 
feel especially favoured, she took her place 
with the squire at the top of the room, the 
music struck up, and the quadrille began. 

" And where is George ? " asked Lady 
Wargrave, as they paused for a moment. 
'* Ah, there he is, dancing with that bright 
little Rose Cooper. Now, what a satisfactory 
marriage that would be, squire. I must find 
Camilla the moment the quadrille is over, and 
beg her to allow me to take it in hand. It is 
your turn to dance, squire ; that pretty young 
lady is advancing with no response on your 
part. There is Camilla," she went on, when 
the quadrille ended. " How happy she must 
be to see Wyncote itself again! But I see 
Mr. Ashton talking to my lord. I must speak 
to him before I begin to talk to Camilla;" 
and the squire and Lady Wargrave made 
their way to the end of the room, where, 
close to the doorway, stood Lydia listening 
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eagerly to a conversation Ijetween her father 
and Lord Wargrave. 

" The duke is dead ; a telegram has just 
arrived," said Mr. Ashton, bustling up to his 
son-in-law. 

''Of course the squire has my support," 
said Lord Wargrave. 

" And you will ^stand for the county in- 
stead of Lord Bala ? " said Lydia. 

" I wish you every success, squire," said 
Lady Wargrave. " How happy Camilla will 
T3e ! I shall canvass right and left for you, if 
that will do any good." 

*'We must not be too sanguine," said 
Lord Wargrave. " I hear a whisper that the 
Reform Club will send down one of these 
young Radicals." 

" Anyhow we must not begin our canvass 
by neglecting our guests, Lydia," said the 
squire, as, with self-satisfaction Written on 
every line of his face, he moved away to 
make himself agreeable to every one who 
was likely to support him. 
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Till now he had been pleasant for the 
sake of hacks and hunters, shooting and good 
dinners. AH these were his own now without 
exertion; but votes remained to be bought 
by little compliments and charming manners, 
and he danced and talked till all present said 
that the squire's reputation as a good fellow 
was well deserved, and that he .would be 
the greatest acquisition to the county. 

" And now I must speak to Camilla," said 
Lady Wargrave, as the squire walked away ; 
and she crossed the room to the spot where 
Camilla was standing, looking like a person 
from another sphere. 

She had done her best to do honour to 
the ball, and had turned over her scanty 
wardrobe to see whether she could find any- 
thing suitable to the occasion. She thought 
she had succeeded ; but to Lady Wargrave's 
eyes her costume was not all that could be 
desired, and, as she came towards her, she 
determined to introduce her friend to a 
dressmaker as soon as possible. 
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Camilla's hair was gathered into a knot 
under the lappets she had worn when she was 
presented, and her gown was made of the 
watered silk which had formed her train on 
the same occasion. Since then it had been 
dyed black and made into a petticoat ; and as 
Miss Camilla had forgotten its existence till 
she began to pack, it had been little worn, 
and with its short and scanty skirt presented 
a strange appearance among the flowing 
garments around her. She looked up as 
Lady Wargrave approached, and her face 
was so sad that Lady Wargrave's advice 
about the dressmaker died upon her lips. 

" You are not looking well, Camilla," she 
said, with her quick sympathy ; " and yet you 
must be feeling happy at everything being 
so beautifully done, and as for being unhappy 
at leaving Wyncote, London will soon put 
that to rights — London and society. Then 
you will find so much to do there in the way 
of good works. Why, you are just the person 
Mr. Leonard is wanting. You must allow me 
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to introduce you to him. You will become 
his right hand." 

Camilla's face brightened a little at Lady 
Wargrave's words ; it flashed across her that, 
after all, there was a world outside of Wyn- 
cote, that she might still use her life to some 
purpose. 

" And you will come back again here con- 
stantly, and carry on everything you have 
started, while young Mrs. Wyncote is called to 
London by the squire's parliamentary cares." 

" I shall not come back again," said 
Camilla. " It can never be the same again/' 

" No, not the same. You would not wish 
it to be the same life, with its cares and 
anxieties. How well your mother is looking ! 
Ah, there is an empty chair by her side. 
I must go and talk to her ; and there is that 
nice little Miss Heron taking such care of her." 

" I was just saying to Camilla that you 
are looking so well, Mrs. Wyncote,'' went on 
Lady Wargrave, as she established herself in 
a comfortable chair by her side. " And how 
is Fido ? ^ 
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" He has to be shut up to-night," com- 
plained Mrs. Wyncote. " I might as well 
be shut up, too, for I am jgetting too old 
for all these lights, and for such a crowd of 
people." 

" I saw George half an hour ago," said 
Lady Wargrave. " Does he stay long at 
Wyncote ? " 

"I am here to answer for myself. Lady 
Wargrave," said George, x " I am sorry to 
say I am a mere bird of passage this time. 
May I have the pleasure of dancing this 
quadrille with you, Miss Heron ? " 

Phoebe looked up, her eyes sparkling with 
pleasure. This would be the second dance 
this evening; but then she glanced at Mrs. 
Wyncote, and shook her head. 

" What is it ? " asked the old lady, 
'* Phoebe has been dancing already. Oh no ; 
I cannot spare her. I might want some- 
thing." 

" Please to let her go," said Lady War- 
grave. "You can want nothing while lam 
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here, and I will stay till Miss Heron comes 
back. I have some news, too, about the 
St. Johns I particularly wished you to hear ;" 
and, engaging Mrs. Wyncote's attention, she 
gave Phoebe a sign to go with George. 

" It is too hard upon the poor, quiet little 
thing," she thought to herself, "and very 
kind of George to think of her." But at 
this moment her eyes fell on his face, and 
she almost stopped talking to Mrs. Wyncote 
as she remarked its expression. 

It was not only Lady Wargrave who was 
watching George and Phoebe; Lydia's eyes 
were following them also, as, tapping her 
gloved hand with her fan, she paused in a 
conversation with Mrs. Foster. 

" I see you are remarking Phoebe Heron,^'' 
said Mrs. Foster, following the direction of 
her eyes. " I must say I am surprised 
myself to see her dancing so often, and 
above all dancing with Mr. George Wyncote 
— it is most unsuitable." 

"It is not my business to interfere with 
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Mrs. Wyncote's companion," said Lydia, still 
tapping with her fan. 

" I never gossip, Mrs. Wyncote ; but 
there is an idea in the village that before 
long the squire will be asked to welcome 
Rose Cooper as a niece," said Mrs. Foster. 
** I believe this report comes from Joanna, 
so I suppose it is true." 

" Indeed," said Lydia ; " it would be a 
very suitable marriage." 

" Exactly so, Mrs. Wyncote ; but in that 
case it is a pity that some one cannot warn 
Phoebe Heron that, under the circumstances, 
her conduct in dancing so often with Mr. 
George is most undesirable. As she is a 
kind of connection of mine, I have no 
objection to give her a few words of advice.*' 

" Perhaps it would be as well," answered 
Lydia, as she moved away to speak to a 
dowager, who was apparently beginning to 
feel neglected. She felt discontented. This 
evening was not all pleasure to her as she 
had expected it to be ; it was very fatiguing 
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to be receiving her guests when every one 
was enjoying themselves, and Piers had 
warned her that dancing to-night must be 
a secondary consideration to securing votes. 

Mrs. Foster looked round the gallery, 
when Lydia was gone, to see whether there 
ivas a good moment for the word of counsel 
by which she could so well revenge herself 
upon Phoebe for having supplanted her 
with Miss Camilla last summer. She could 

9 

hardly choose a better time ; the band had 
struck up again, and Phoebe was sitting by 
Mrs. Wyncote's side, watching the dancers as 
they flew by. 

Every now and then her face brightened 
into a smile as George and Rose passed 
before her, and she was so engrossed that 
she quite started when she felt Mrs. Foster's 
hand on her shoulder, and heard her voice in 
her ear. 

" I have crept round here to liave a word 
with you, my dear child," said the doctor's 
wife in a low voice, as she moved a chair to 
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Phcebe's side. " I promised you when you 
first came that I would be a true friend, and 
as it seems to me that Miss Camilla is not 
reproving you for conduct of which she 
must, under the circumstances, disapprove, 
I am come to give a word of warning while 
there is yet time." 

"Warning, reproof!" said Phoebe proudly, 
wondering if Mrs. Foster could refer to her 
rejection of Mr. Browne. 

" Yes, reproof," said Mrs. Foster, shaking 
her head sorrowfully. " Do you consider it 
wise and advisable to dance with George 
Wyncote in the way you have done to-night, 
when you must know that his family and 
friends wish and expect him to marry your 
friend. Rose Cooper ? " 

" What harm have I done ? He has only 
danced with me twice," exclaimed Phoebe, 
colouring with indignation. 

"You have danced often enough to be 
remarked upon," said Mrs. Foster. "You 
must remember that, considering your 
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humble position in this house, dancing with 
Mr. George Wyncote attracts attention, and 
might seriously annoy his relations, besides 
causing vexation to your friend Rose Cooper ; 
but I have spoken, and I will now leave you 
to consider whether my words of warning 
were not needed ; " and Mrs. Foster glided 
away. 

Phoebe sat still, with her head raised 
proudly, and her lips firmly set 

She never moved till she kpew that Mrs. 
Foster was gone, and then her head drooped 
forward, her indignation turned into sharp 
pain, and hot tears rushed to her eyes. 

She looked round the ball-room, but in 
one moment everything had changed ; the 
merry music became a discord, the lights 
were glaring, the flowers beginning to fade, 
there was no smile on her face as George and 
Rose waltzed by her. Were Mrs. Foster's 
words true.'* Had she been indiscreet? 
Could it be the case that the women with 
smiling faces had been saying cruel things of 
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her ? Could any one believe her to be so base 
as to wish to supplant Rose, even if such a 
thing were possible ? When would the 
evening be over ? When could she creep 
away to her little room ? How she wished 
the floor could open and swallow her up. 

The music stopped, the waltz ended, and 
Rose was at her side asking if her head 
ached, and George proposing to fetch tea 
and coffee and ice to cure it, while Phoebe 
could only ask, in a voice unlike her own, to 
be left alone, sitting in her quiet corner by 
Mrs. Wyncote's side. 

And Lydia glanced at the corner, and 
was satisfied that Mrs. Fosters words had 
<lone their work ; and Rose danced on, sorry 
for Phoebe's headache, but happy notwith- 
standing; and George stood against the wall, 
wondering moodily why Phoebe refused to 
look him in the face. 

" You are not doing your duty, George," 
said Lydia, passing by. "Will you dance 
with Miss Fowler ? She has hardly danced 
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at all ; " and George obeyed her, but with so 
ill a grace that Miss Fowler wohdered what 
people found to like in him. Then he 
returned to his post against the wall, only 
to find that his grandmother had crept away 
to bed with Phoebe in her wake. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Phgebe sat in her wainscoted room, her one 
dim candle half lighting up the drab-coloured 
walls and the neutral-tinted pictures. She 
listened to the distant sounds of music and 
dancing, and heard the great clock in the 
courtyard strike half-hour after half-hour, 
while her cheeks burned as she repeated 
Mrs. Foster's words over to herself again 
and again. 

What a dreadful thing it was to have 
been talked about at all ! and to be talked 
about in such a way as this, to be supposed 
guilty of such meanness as to wish to supplant 
Rose, brought indignant tears to her eyes. - 

Could she have prevented George being^ 
kind ? Was it her fault that he was courteous 
to all the world, and therefore courteous to 
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her? How ill-natured people were! She 
must now shrink from all the kind words and 
little attentions, which had made life so happy 
the last few days at Wyncote. She must 
give no foundation for any story which 
gossiping tongues might think it their duty 
to carry to Rose. 

Shivering with cold, she crept at last to 
bed, and lay there, with her eyes open, till 
she could hear the departing wheels of the 
last carriage, and knew that the ball she had 
looked forward to with such anxiety was over. 
She only shut them, and pretended to sleep, 
when her door opened, and, with her candle 
shaded by her hand, Rose stole on tiptoe to 
her bedside, still in her tulle gown and snow- 
drops. 

" Poor Phoebe ! " she whispered, " you 
should not have sat among those strongly 
scented flowers, and given yourself a head- 
ache. I wish you had been as happy as I 
have been." 

Phoebe opened her eyes, and looked up at 
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Rose, whose, candle shone on her white dress 
and golden hair. As she bent over her, the 
light played on her face, as sweet and inno- 
cent as a child's, which broke into a happy 
smile as Phoebe's eyes met hers. 

" I am so glad you have been happy. 
Rose. If any one should be happy, it is you. 
You look as if no sorrow could come near 
you," she said eagerly. 

"It will come some day, I suppose, '* 
answered Rose, thoughtfully, "as it comes 
to every one.** 

"But, never through me," said Phoebe. 
" Oh, Rose, Rose, whatever people may say, 
you will know I could not be ungrateful !" 

" Of course not, Phoebe. How very tired 
you must be. to have such fancies. Good- 
night, and go to sleep. I wonder why any 
one gets tired. I feel as if I could go on 
dancing till to-morrow morning;" and Rose 
stole away as silently as she had entered. 

Phoebe heard her light step down the oak 
floor of the passage, she heard all noises die 
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away in the old house, and at last she slept, 
only to wake with the winter sun streaming 
into her room, and to find it nine o'clock. 
She woke with the feelirig that something 
disagreeable had happened, and looked round 
her to try and recall what it was. A rose 
was lying on the l£.ble, her muslin gown hung 
over a chair ; the one was crumpled and the 
other dead, but both belonged to the ball and 
the unkind words of the night before. 

She remembered it all as she looked at 
them ; as she dressed she could recall every 
word Mrs. Foster had spoken, even the tone 
of her voice. She went downstairs to break- 
fast in the tapestry-room, determined to be 
careful in her manner, to hg^ve no conversa- 
tion with George, to do nothing that could 
be misconstrued. Rose should never have a 
heartache through any fault of hers. 

She slipped into the room almost unper- 
ceived. Lydia was pouring out tea, while 
the squire and Mr. Ashton were already 
eating their breakfast, with letters spread out 
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before them. George looked up as she 
entered, and rose from his chair ; but Phcebe, 
according to her plan, took no notice, and 
crept into her place on the other side of Miss 
Camilla. 

She kept her eyes on her plate, and did 
not see George bite his lip with vexation. 
She tried to forget he was there, and gave all 
her attention to the animated conversation 
carried on between the squire and his father- 
in-law. 

Apparently the squire was not to walk 
over the course, and be returned with no 
contest. The Liberals had taken decided 
measures; and, before the squire's address 
was out, the post had brought the news that 
Mr. Lionel Stapleton was in the field. 

"We must canvass right and left at once," 
said Mr. Ashton, drinking his last cup of tea. 
"Lydia, you must spare no expense, and shop 
in Foxlow this afternoon, while the squire 
scours the country in search of votes/' 

" How very amusing, papa," said Lydia ; 
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" and here is Rose at last You must come 
and help us to get all the votes in Foxlow, 
Rose." 

" Oh, certainly ! How delightful ! Are 
you better, Phoebe ? " said Rose, as she 
passed behind Phoebe's chair. 

" And Lady Wargrave asked us to lunch- 
eon to-day," went on Lydia. "Will you come,. 
Camilla ? " 

" No, thank you. I am busy at home,'^ 
Miss Camilla answered coldly. 

" Then Mrs. Wyncote and Rose and I 
will go, and George shall escort us," said 
Lydia, delighted at the prospect of having 
George under her eye all the day. 

" George can have the horse he rode 
yesterday," said the squire, " and can canvass 
some of the farms lying out by Foxlow. We 
must none of us lose time to-day. It is a 
good thing George is here. Good-bye, 
Lydia;" and in another five minutes the 
squire cantered past the window, on the grey 
horse he had bought the week he was en- 
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gaged, to charm every voter with his delight- 
ful manners and apparent good fellowship. 

"Stapleton will have no chance against 
him," said Mr. Ashton, rubbing his hands, as 
he looked down the avenue after the grey 
horse and its rider. " Why, an old name in 
the county is in itself half the battle. Who 
cares for philanthropy here ? They ought to 
have sent down some one with less out-of- 
the-way ideas than Stapleton, if they wanted 
to win the day." 

Phoebe wondered what Mr. Stapleton's 
queer ideas were as she established herself 
silently in her usual place in the saloon, and 
began to arrange Mrs. Wyncote's knitting, 
which was in hopeless entanglement. She 
would like to have asked George, but she had 
determinqji not to speak to him if she could 
help it, and he was writing letters in the 
window, taking no part in the conversation 
round the fireplace between Mrs. Wyncote, 
Lydia, and Rose, which began at the election 
and drifted into the ball. 

VOL. II. I 
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Rose's face was brighter even than usual 
as she sat on a low stool close to the fire, 
thinking of last night, which had equalled her 
wildest expectations. 

Except a quadrille with some young lady 
to whom Lydia had introduced him, and two 
with Phoebe Heron, George had danced with 
no one but herself, and she talked and 
laughed merrily, as the firelight danced upon 
the marble mantelpiece, and Fido lay curled 
up lazily upon his stool. 

Lydia leaned back in her comfortable 
arm-chair, in the black velvet gown which 
harmonized so perfectly with the deep-red 
walls ; and, as she held a feather screen 
between her face and the fire, listened com- 
placently to Rose's declaration that no ball 
could ever have been so delightful as the one 
of the night before. 

She herself was inclined to agree with* 
Rose, for she had forgotten the little annoy- 
ances, and only remembered the compliments 
which had been showered upon her ; and, as 
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she leaned back in her chair, with her eyes 
fixed on the Wyncote arms with all their 
quarterings, placed by Mr. Ashton's direction 
above the picture by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
she felt proud of her husband, proud of her 
house, and still more proud of the future 
which lay before her. 

Apparently George was immersed in busi- 
ness, for he wrote rapidly, and folded letter 
after letter. He hardly seemed to realize 
that he was not alone in the room till Mrs. 
Wyncote. told Phoebe to help her from her 
chair that she might see the gallery before 
the flowers were all taken away ; but then, as 
if he had been watching Phoebe's every move- 
ment, before she had time to move he was at 
his grandmother's side, and raising her with 
his strong arm. 

It was very difficult for Phoebe not to 
colour as she bent over her work again, but 
she was determined that she would not look 
up to thank him. , No one should say that 
she courted his help. She shook her head 
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when Rose begged her to come to the gallerjr 
with her ; and, only waiting till they had all 
left the saloon, she laid the knitting on one 
side, and took refuge in her own room. 

It was nearly twelve o'clock, so she would 
not be wanted again this morning, and walk- 
ing up and down in her cold room was better 
than living in constant dread lest George 
should speak to her. She wrapped herself in 
her shawl and waited till Rose, in her scarlet 
cloak and little black hat, looked in from the 
passage. 

"It seems such a shame to leave you, 
Phoebe. You must promise to go out after 
luncheon." 

"You will find me in the garden when* 
you come back," said Phoebe. 

" And we can walk home together to see 
mamma and Joanna," said Rose. " I want 
to hear Joanna's opinion about the ball. 
There is the carriage. Good-bye ; " and 
Rose's step sounded down the passage, and 
she was gone. 
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Phoebe waited till she was sure that every- 
thing was quiet, and then took ofi her shawl 
and went into the saloon. 

She sank on the hearthrug and looked into 
the fire. She thought over all her life since 
she had first met George and Rose. She 
remembered each kind action. There was 
hardly a kind word either had spoken that 
she had not treasured in her heart. 

As she had listened to Rose's ecstasy over 
the ball she felt sure that no whisper of Mrsl. 
Foster's gossip had reached her ears ; and if 
only George would say the one word which 
was to make Rose happy, she would . herself 
feel free to be cheerful again. But till then 
it was impossible to be too careful, and she 
fdt very' grateful %o Lady Wargrave's invita- 
tion which had dragged him to luncheon at 
Foxlow. 

The tHe-a-tite luncheon with Miss Camilla 
passed off almost silently, and then Phoebe 
returned to the saloon, to her place before 
the fire and her own thoughts. 
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The afternoon began to pass away, and 
at last the room grew oppressive in its silence, 
for even Fido had accompanied his mistress. 
As she sat on, the air seemed full of whispers, 
and, almost fancying she heard Mrs. Foster's 
voice again in her ear, she sprang up and 
determined to go out. 

She put on her hat and jacket, and went 
slowly down the winding, oak stairs. She 
pushed the garden door open, and leaving 
the old house behind her, stood in the winter 
sunlight on the terrace. 

She was quite alone. There was no voice, 
no step to be heard ; there was no sound but 
that of the sweep of the peacocks' tails as 
they paced along the gravel. 

Everything seemed wrapped in silence 
and peace ; the air was balmy as though the 
month were April instead of January ; a few 
China roses straggled over the low terrace 
wall ; the long, closely-clipped yew hedges 
stretched before her from the stone steps; 
and the white marble figures seemed ta 
beckon her on from their green niches. 
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She went down the terrace steps; she 
walked slowly down the alley between the 
yews; she passed the marble statues and 
reached the pond, where the fountain in 
the middle, restored with Ashton gold, was 
throwing up an unlimited supply of water. 

The yew hedge skirted the round pond, 
and another clipped yew walk on the left 
hand led away to other parts of the garden. 
Four stone seats lay nestling in the dark 
green hedge, and on one of them Phoebe 
settled^ herself, to watch the drops sparkle 
in the air and then fall and be forgotten. 
As she sat and watched the shadows begin 
to strengthen, she heard a man's step on 
the gravel walk lyhich led from the terrace 
to the pond. 

It was George's step, she was sure. She 
sprang to her feet as it came nearer, and 
as George himself turned the corner, he 
stood for a moment in the sunlight as it 
streamed across the pond- 
Phoebe felt that she must fly ; she would 
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not talk to him, she would not walk up and 
down between the yews as they had done 
once before. The sun was ^dazzling his eyes 
— perhaps he had not seen her; and she 
turned quickly into the walk to her left But 
before she could take more than a few steps 
George's hand was laid on her arm, and she 
stood still with her heart beating. 

" Did Rose ask you to find me.'^" she said 
nervously, and drawing her arm away as she 
spoke. "I am quite ready for her. I was 
only waiting here till she came back.'* 

" Rose is not come home yet," said 
George. " I rode back from Foxlow because 
I wanted to speak to you. Cannot you guess 
what I want to say to you ? " 

Phoebe thought that she knew quite well 
what George wanted to say. Of course it was 
something about Rose ; but surely, even then 
it would be better to speak to Rose herself. 

She stood in the centre of the walk, ready 
to be away as soon as he had finished. She 
waited, but he did not speak, and at last she 
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glanced up in his face wondering at his 
silence. 

As she did so she felt a little frightened, 
for he looked so grave and stem. It must 
be something very disagreeable he had to 
say, or he would never keep her waiting so 
long. 

" I must go in,'* she said timidly. " Rose 
will be come back, I am sure." 

"I said she had not come back," said 
George hastily. "Why are you treating me 
in this way, Phoebe ? I did not mean to have 
spoken for months to come. I intended to 
be silent till my future was quite secure, and 
I could feel certain I was asking you to run 
no risk ; but I find I cannot wait, after what 
you have made me suffer last night and this 
morning. I can wait no longer. I cannot go 
away again without an answer. I must know 
that you love me, Phoebe " 

"Stop," said Phoebe, breathing in short 
gasps. " Stop, Mr. Wyncote ; I don't under- 
stand what you mean." 
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" Not understand what I mean ?" answered 
George. " Why, I mean that I ask you to be 
niy wife, Phoebe. I ask you to let me love 
you. You must know how I love you, how 
my whole heart is yours, Phoebe." 

"Yes, I understand now," she answered 
quietly. 

"Then you will tell me that you will 
be my wife, Phoebe ? " George went on 
entreatingly. " You will tell me that all 
through all these months my heart has not 
deceived me ; that you have learned to care 
for me a little; that when you avoided me 
last night and this morning it was not because 
you did not love me? Speak quickly, Phoebe; 
do not keep me in suspense; tell me you love 
me, Phoebe." 

He stopped, but Phoebe gave no answer* 
She had retreated to the yew hedge and 
leaned against it, her face paler than ever 
against the dark green background. 

"Answer me, Phoebe," said George, raising 
his voice as he spoke. "Will you be my 
wife ? " 
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" No/' answered Phoebe ; " I cannot be 
your wife." 

"Then all these months you have been 
deceiving me/' said George, indignantly. 
"You cannot mean no, Phoebe. Don't you 
understand that I love you with all my heart 
and soul, that you must and shall love me, 
Phoebe ?" 

" Oh, do go ! '"^ said Phoebe, clasping her 
hands. "Suppose Rose should come. Da 
go ! There, I hear her coming." 

There was a rustling of a gown in the 
walk down which George had come, and at 
the sound he turned from Phoebe, and walked 
angrily away between the hedges. 

Phoebe stood still where he had left her. 
She watched him as his swift, firm step took 
him every second farther away. She watched 
him till he turned the corner and was gone — 
gone out of her life for ever ; and then she 
sank down on the grey stone, and burst into 
tears. So no one was to be trusted, not even 
-George. He had upbraided her with de- 
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ceiving him. Why, how had he deceived 
Rose? She must go away from them all. 
Mrs. Foster had been right when she had 
rebuked her. She must go away and be 
forgotten ; and then George would come back 

to Rose, and she would never know of the 

» 

words he had said to-day ; never know what 
a traitor Phoebe had been to the friend who 
had been so kind to her. She would find 
another situation till May ; she would go to 
her aunt in London ; she would do anything 
sooner than stop here to ruin Rose's happi- 
ness. 

The stable clock struck as Phoebe sat, 
with her face buried in her hands, on the old 
stone seat. The sound of the four strokes 
roused her ; and looking up she saw that the 
last rays of sunlight were gone, that the long 
winter evening had begun. 

She got up hastily, and kneeling down by 
the pond, dipped her handkerchief in the 
water to bathe her eyes. George's words had 
made her forget all her duties. Mrs. Wyn- 
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cote must be waiting in the saloon, with her 
knitting getting once more into hopeless dis- 
order. She stood up and looked round in 
the gathering darkness, and then turned to 
go home. 

The air grew chill and damp, and she 
shivered as she walked back between the 
dark green hedges, with the marble statues 
standing like spectres in their niches. She 
had forgotten the step which she had heard 
come down that walk only half an hour ago. 
She had not seen Rose s face turn white, as 
she heard George Wyncote say that he loved 
Phoebe with all his heart and soul. She had 
not seen her turn and fly away up the steps 
and down the terrace. She thought his 
secret was hers alone, and she vowed in 
her heart that she would keep it. 

She reached the stone steps, where she 
had seen him stand in the summer sun feed- 
ing the peacocks, with the light dancing on 
the windows of the Hall behind him. She 
saw now that she loved him, though he must 
never know it. 
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The summer was gone out of her life, as 
it had gone from the picture before her : the 
steps were there, but grey and cold in the 
winter twilight ; the peacocks were shrieking 
out their warning of the next day's rain ; the 

old house stood dark and silent above the 

« 

terrace. 

She left 'the screaming peacocks behind 
her, and pushing open the garden door, went 
mechanically up the narrow stairs. She laid 
her hat and jacket on a chair in her dark 
room, and hastened down the passage to the 
saloon. 

A bright wood fire danced in the grate. 
Lydia was leaning back in her chair listening 
to the squire, who stood in his usual place on 
the rug, the picture of dignified self-satisfac- 
tion, and Mrs. Wyncote's knitting was lying 
idle as she looked with delight at her success- 
ful eldest son. 

The firelight glanced on the gilding and 
the red walls, casting weird shadows here, 
and bringing out bright bits there. It shone 
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upon the silver candlestick on Lydia's writing 
table, and lit up a letter lying close to 
Phoebe s hand as she passed by. 

The direction seemed to start out as her 
eye fell upon it. It was in the maestro's 
hand, and directed to herself. It must have 
come by the second post ; and with a beating 
heart Phoebe seized and opened it. 

As she read the first line she gave a little 
cry, and, with the letter in her hand, flew out 
of the saloon and down the passage to Miss 
Camilla's room. 

She did not wait for an answer to her 
knock : she could think of nothing but the 
words which she had read. 

"He is ill, Miss Camilla — papa is ill — 
perhaps he is dying. Read, only read,'* she 
said supplicatingly, and thrusting the letter 
into her hand. 

Miss Camilla turned round, startled. She 
was sitting at her davenport sorting letters, 
and as Phoebe entered she hastily shut a little 
drawer full of scraps of sketches. She had 
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treasured them for twenty-five years. They 
were all she had left to remind her of the 
only love story of her life. She had been 
studying them once more, and Phoebe's 
words had brought her back from a dream, 
where Phoebe's father was a young man full 
of energy and delight in his art, to hear that 
he lay ill, perhaps dying. 

" Oh, Miss Camilla ! do help me to go 
away to him," said Phoebe. " I must go at 
once — ^and I have no money. I sent all I 
had away only last week ; and I must go- 
Fancy if he died before I could see him 
again ! " 

Miss Camilla drew the girl towards her, 
and, as she burst out crying, she laid her head 
on her shoulder, and tenderly smoothed her 
hair. Alas, why had she not married him 
five-and-twenty years ago, and given herself 
the right to nurse him in sickness and in 
death ! She could do so little now : she could 
only give this child money to carry her away 
on her lonely journey to him — ^and how was a 
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girl like this to be of use in a case where 
experience was most likely needed ? She 
sighed as she put Phoebe from her, and, rising 
from her chair, went to her bureau. She took 
fifteen pounds from the secret drawer, and, 
putting it into a leather purse, came back to 
her chair. 

" Here is enough for your journey, 
Phoebe," she said gently. " I have no more to 
give you ; but I wish no one, your father least 
of all, to know the hand that gave it And 
now you must leave off crying, — tears will 
only hinder you. You will catch the six- 
o'clock train. Symonds will order the village 
fly;" and, with the necessity for exertion. 
Miss Camilla became herself again, her 
manner recovered its old energy, and in a 
few moments she was in the little drab- 
coloured, wainscoted room. Phoebe's little 
box was opened, and the drawers rapidly 
cleared. Phoebe's few gowns were sox>n 
packed, her bonnet and shawl were soon 
on. Miss Camilla stood over her while she 
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ate the cold meat brought by the housemaid, 
and then she led her through the drawing- 
room to say farewell. 

Phoebe heard Mrs. Wyncote's protesta- 
tions at her leaving her so suddenly — a thing, 
she said, no companion had ever done before. 
She shook hands with the squire, and heard 
Lydia's voice lamenting that Mrs. Cooper 
had kept Rose out so late. She took a last 
look round the saloon, and knew that she 
was going down the broad oak stairs. 

She was in the hall among the old 
armour, with the old Wyncotes looking 
down from the walls ; she felt Miss Camilla's 
arms round her, and a kiss upon her fore- 
head ; and then she was in the rattling fly, 
with the oaks disappearing past the window, 
with the lodge gates left behind, and with 
Wyncote become a memory. 
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CHAPTER V. 

It was Monday evening before Phc3ebe was 
being driven rapidly through the streets of 
Rome, with the rushing of the train and 
the screaming of the engine still in her 
ears, while, with her hands clasped tightly 
together, she leaned forward, watching each 
well-known object fly by. 

Here was the corner of a street, with an 
old carving built into the wall, while a figure 
of the Virgin with the Child in her arms 
bent over the opposite lamp ; there was the 
lodging in the Piazza di Spagna, and the 
print shop where the picture of the Maremma 
had hung so long. There was the fountain 
splashing in the moonbeams, and the long 
^teps stretching upwards to the shadowy 
church above ; and here was the dark street, 
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with dim lamps suspended across it, and 
the door into the garden which led to the 
studio. 

Phoebe was out of the carriage, and had 
pushed the door open almost before the horse 
had stopped. She had flown up the steps, 
where the yellow oranges lying against the 
grey balustrade looked white in the moon- 
light. She had knocked at the studio door, 
and her heart seemed to stop beating when 
she received no answer. 

She knocked again. There was singing 
and laughter in houses farther down the 
street, but in this there was silence. 

In a trembling voice she called out that 
it was herself, that it was Phoebe Heron ; 
but there was no reply. 

Could her worst fears have come true ? 
Could her father be lying by her mother's 
side in the cemetery under the city wall. 

She would find the padrona — the padrona 
would know ; and half paralyzed with [ fear, 
she turned, and, clutching the balustrade. 
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crept down the steps and reached the carriage 
once more. 

It rattled off, back again, past the picture 
shop, and the steps, and the fountain, and 
pulled up at the entrance where she had seen 
the maestro stand, with George in the sun- 
shine behind him. 

"If only George were here now ! " But he 
would never be near her to bring help again 
— he was gone out of her life for ever. 

With a beating heart she climbed the 
narrow staircase, and rang the padrona's 
bell. 

The door was cautiously opened, and the 
padrona looked out from an atmosphere of 
garlic and washing, lighting the dark stairs 
with the lamp she held in her hand. She 
hesitated when she saw a stranger, and threw 
the light upon Phoebe's face, but as she did 
so, she put the lamp carefully on a box near 
the door, and, opening the door wide to 
receive her, seized both her hands and kissed 
them. 
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" So you are returned, signorina. The 
blessed Virgin be praised ! The Signor 
Fiammelli only expected you to-morrow. 
Come in, come in. And the signor is better, 
much better ; and we have moved him to 
magnificent lodgings in the Piazza Barberini, 
high above the trees and the fever. Of 
course you must go at once, signorina — it 
is but a step. I will take you myself ; " and, 
drawing her shawl over her head, she shut 
her door, and running down the stairs, 
settled herself in the carriage by Phoebe's 
side, and gave instructions to the driver, 
who sat drowsily on his box, wrapped in his 
heavy cloak. 

She poured out a torrent of words, as 
they slowly turned to retrace the way Phoebe 
had come from the station, and then with a 
jerk they were off again up the street. Once 
more she passed the Madonna bending over 
her lamp, and then they stopped at a door 
opening into a long, dark passage at the 
corner of the piazza, where a stone savage 
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Spouted water from a fountain in the middle, 
and a tall white palace frowned opposite. 

" You can call some one to bring up the 
signorina's box," said the padrona to the 
driver. " Come, signorina ; " and she led the 
way down the long, dimly-lighted, airless 
passage to a staircase at the further end, 
as dimly lighted as the passage had been, 

" My sister is padrona here," she said, 
panting as they toiled upwards, past locked 
doors and tall, unglazed windows, through 
which the moonlight streamed. " But I have 
told her that I will come most days to attend 
to the signorina. The signorina knows the 
proverb, * Old friends and old wine.' As for 
Signor Fiammelli," she went on, speaking in 
short sentences from want of breath, " he has 
nursed the signor like a brother, and I, too, 
have done my part. Who knows but the 
saints will remember me for it if my Giuseppe 
is ill far away ? Ah ! here we are at the 
fourth floor, only one more flight ; and then 
the signorina will find such a magnificent 
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apartment, with the sun shining in at one 
window most of the morning." 

" Is that you, padrona ? " said a voice from 
the floor above. 

" Oh, maestro ! it is I," cried Phoebe ; 
and, forgetting the flight of stairs she had 
cHmbed already, she sprang past the padrona. 

" I am come back, maestro. Take me to 
him at once. Why did I ever leave him ? 
Give me the lamp, maestro. Is it this way, 
maestro ^ " and Phoebe looked down a brick 
pcissage as she spoke. 

As he looked at her standing under the 
window in the moonlight, the maestro s face 
beamed with pleasure. So she had come 
back to bring the sunshine again into her 
father's life and his ; all the anxiety and 
toil he had undergone for her sake seemed 
nothing as he led her down the brick pas- 
sage and through a dreary salon, where a 
few pieces of rickety furniture stood against 
the wall, to a room beyond. 

** One moment, signorina," he said, with 
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his fingers to his lips, " He is very weak, 
remember." 

" Phoebe, Phc3ebe," cried a feeble voice. 

" I am here, papa ; " and in a moment she 
was kneeling by the low bedside, with her 
head on her father's shoulder, and her arms 
round his neck. 

" Never to leave you again," she said, as 
she raised herself, and by the light of the 
lamp looked at his pale face and eyes, still 
blind as when she left him. " But you must 
not talk at all, papa. I shall drink the 
coffee I hear the padrona making for me, and 
I shall be back again to sit up with you all 
night. No, maestro ! " she went on, as 
Fiammelli poured out the coffee, cut up a 
roll, and entreated her to rest ; " you have 
been very kind, both you and the padrona 
— I can never thank you enough ; but it is 
my turn now." 

" But after your journey, signorina." 

" I could not rest away from him. I am 
not tired. I slept in the train. I must be 
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doing something;" and, as she spoke, there 
was a tone in her voice which startled the 
maestro, and made him study her face more 
closely. 

She was no longer the Phoebe Heron 
who had cried and laughed together, like 
an April day. As she drank her coffee her 
thoughts seemed far away, she hardly 
attended to his account of the well-being 
of her birds, and of the careful preservation 
in the corner of the salon of all Mr. Heron's 
sketches. She only seemed to recall her 
mind to the present when he gave her direc- 
tions for nursing her father, or when the 
padrona asked for money to pay the carriage. 

" I had better be your banker for the 
present, signorina. I have all the money 
you sent a fortnight ago," said the maestro. 
" I will tell you when it is spent. And now, as 
the signorina insists upon sitting up, we will 
go, padrona. You have only to ring the bell, 
signorina, and some one will come at once ; " 
and the heavy door swung behind them, 
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echoing down the brick passage, while Phoebe 
stole softly to her father^s side, and laying her 
head on the pillow slipped her hand into his. 

Was it only just a week ago that she had 
been counting the hours to the ball ? or, 
rather, was it not a lifetime since George had 
turned away from her in anger in the yew 
walk ? 

" And they treat you kindly, Phoebe, "^ 
said her father, in a voice hardly raised 
above a whisper. 

" So kindly, papa," she answered ; and 
then, content with her answer and calm and 
happy at her presence, he slept through the 
night, only waking at intervals for the tisane 
the maestro had prepared. 

And Phoebe slept too, to dream that she 
was at Wyncote with George and Rose, to 
wake with George's voice ringing in her ears,, 
to fancy that she heard him saying again, 
" You must and shall love me," and to sleep 
again a fitful sleep, in which she thought she 
saw him going away, away, ever away, from 
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her, down a long yew walk which seemed to 
have no ending. 

When the day began to break she roused 
herself from the sleep which brought no 
comfort to look round the room, which the 
padrona had pronounced magnificent. It was 
long, and low, and dismal, like the salon she 
had passed through last night; with locked 
doors at two corners, and a painted ceiling 
stained and blurred by damp and mildew. 

Of course they were too poor to expect 
anything better ; but it was a dreary home in 
which to spend weeks and months; and the 
truth had dawned upon Phoebe last night 
when she saw her father. She knew now 
that his sight was gone utterly, that the studio 
must be given up, that he would never paint 
again, that her hands must provide lodgings 
and food for both. 

Perhaps the view was less gloomy, and 
she moved noiselessly to the window, and 
■drew the curtain. 

A faint murmur in the street below 
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attracted her attention, and she looked out 
and down, over the pollarded trees which 
formed an avenue, to a church raised from 
the road by many steps. 

As she stood looking out in the grey 
twilight, she saw a procession of capucin 
monks in their brown gowns descend the 
w^ide flight of steps, chanting a low, mono- 
tonous chant as they walked. Behind them 
came a bier, on which a dead monk lay^ 
dressed in his brown gown, with his cord 
round his waist, his hood over his head, and 
his hands clasped upon his breast. 

She saw the monks, still chanting, pass 
round the empty space before the church, 
and disappear slowly through a little door 
in the convent wall ; she saw the dead man 
carried through, she heard the voices grow 
fainter and fainter, then the door was shut 
and all was silent. 

Phoebe shivered as she crept back again 
to her father's side. The without was as 
dismal as the within. 
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The chant rang in her ears all day as she 
watched by him, or unpacked the little box 
where her clothes had been laid so neatly by 
Miss Camilla ; it rang in her ears as she held 
the crumpled ball-gown in her hands, and 
then hastily hid it away. Her happiness was 
dead and gone ; there was no future now for 
her in this world, any more than there was 
for the poor, dead monk, who she knew was 
lying among the bones in the chapel far 
below her, while the dead faces of his 
brothers who had gone before looked down 
upon his grave. 

She tried to smile at the maestro's jokes, 
when he came to superintend a dinner he had 
ordered in from the cookshop below. She 
•did her best to listen to his description of a 
farm and vineyard at Frascati, which a 
brother just dead had left him ; but the smile 
quickly faded from her face, and, even while 
he spoke, her attention wandered away from 
Frascati, the farm, and the vineyard, to the 
saloon at Wyncote, where Rose must be 
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sitting on the hearthrug, burning her face 
with the dancing wood fire, where Fido must 
be sleeping on his stool, and Mrs. Wyncote 
entangling her knitting, and George — she 
could not think of George. She must do 
something to drive Wyncote and the dead 
monk from her head; and, begging the 
maestro to take her place with her father, 
she put on her hat, and put some sketches 
in a portfolio, and went down the stairs and 
long, damp passage into the sunlight. 

How she had longed for the sunlight only 
three months ago, and now how litde it seemed 
worth having. 

She passed the old apple-woman at the 
corner of the piazza, and the models sitting at 
their doors farther down the street. She 
paused at the head of the flight of steps and 
looked over Rome, bathed in a sunlight 
which dazzled her eyes. She went down to 
the Piazza di Spagna, and stood at Spinola's 
window. Nothing had changed. The apple- 
woman's stall was covered with rosy apples 
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and thick-skinned oranges, as it had always 
been as long as she could recollect. The 
models were dressed in the costumes she knew 
so well; and in Spinola's were more Shepherd 
Boys, and Cardinals, and Pilgrims : it was as 
if all other life but hers had stood still. 

There was the same man at Spinola's 
showing photographs, as usual, to English 
ladies, and Phoebe stood in a corner and 
waited for her turn to come. But if all else 
were unaltered she must be changed, for the 
man had forgotten her face and name, and 
paid but little attention when, opening her 
portfolio, she asked to be recommended if 
any lady wished for drawing lessons. He 
told her she might call to-morrow, and, turn- 
ing away to fresh photograph hunters, left 
Phoebe standing with her drawings in her 
hand. 

She laid them on the counter, and left the 
shop. How little chance there seemed of 
being able to earn a living ! She went to the 
English library to see if there were a demand 
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for Italian lessons, but they shook their 
heads. No one would engage a young 
English lady ; • and she had to climb the 
steps again, weary and out of heart, to sit 
through the long evening by her father's side, 
the dim lamp only serving to show the misery 
round her. 

Each day she went to see if she could get 
employment, and each day that she came 
back she felt more hopeless than before. 

The apple-woman at the corner began 
to know the sad-looking English girl who 
passed so often, and would wish her good- 
day and offer her some chestnuts. 

Each day was making the purse lighter ; 
and she was not deceived by the maestro's 
assertion that she was still rich, quite rich. 
She grudged herself each mouthful she ate, 
even the light she burned, for, alas ! was not 
the light for herself alone. 

While she laughed and talked to her 
father, while she wheeled him to the sunny 
window which looked over the piazza, she 
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could only think of the want which was 
staring them in the face. , Her heart was 
very sore while she sat by his side, and 
described the people passing below ; the 
capucins, with their umbrellas under their 
arms and their wallets on their backs, 
going their rounds; the women washing at 
the fountains ; the English driving to the 
Campagna ; and the schools of little boys, in 
bright cassocks of violet and blue, taking 
their daily walks. 

" You must, not fret, signorina," said the 
maestro one day when Phcebe begged again 
to be told how much money was still left. 
** There is still plenty : a franc with me goes 
as far as many francs with a signorina like 
you ; " and then he turned to Mr. Heron, and 
began for the twentieth time to describe the 
vineyard at Frascati, and the fresh air to be 
breathed upon the hills, till the sick man was 
filled with longing to be there. 

" I feel as if I should never get strong 
again here, Phoebe,'^ he said one evening" 
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*' Have we mpney enough to go to the hills 
for a short time ? " 

Phoebe stopped a moment before answer- 
ing. Could she tell him that they were 
nearly penniless ? 

"We might give up the studio, Phoebe; 
I shall never see again ; " and the poor artist 
sighed. " And that would be a little help." 

The studio had been given up long ago ; 
a journey to the hills would empty the little 
purse, but Phoebe could only answer, "We 
will see about it, papa," while she looked 
wearily out of the window. 

" Will you be so very kind, maestro," she 
said timidly next morning, as she followed 
him to the top of the stairs, " as not to speak 
about Frascati to papa ? It makes him long 
to go ; and you know, maestro, that there 
is no money." 

" I know nothing of the gort, signorina ; 
I only know that I am a rich man — rich 
enough to leave off my lessons to-morrow. 
My brother has left me more than the 
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house at Frascati, and all I have is yours^ 
signorina ; " and the maestro waved his blue 
pocket handkerchief in the air, and mopped 
his head in his agitation. 

" Where are you, Phoebe ? " called out her 
father. 

" I am coming, papa," ' and she held out 
her hand to the maestro. 

" Of course that could not be," she said* 
" How could we live upon what is yours ? 
You have helped us too much already." 

"Could I ever do too much for you,, 
signorina ? " he answered, raising her hand 
to his lips, and then he was standing outside 
the closed door with Phoebe gone. 

How the maestro's heart died within him 
as he descended the long flight of stairs ! 
How he worshipped the ground under 
Phoebe's feet ! How, day after day, had he 
tried to bring a smile to her face, and how 
every day had he failed ! She was not the 
same as she used to be ; something or some 
one had stolen the old signorina away, for 
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though she was always kind and gentle, she 
•would now forget to listen when he spoke of 
Naples, and the San Carlo, and his tenor 
voice. Could the change be due to the 
poverty that was coming upon her father 
and upon her ? Was it want of money, and 
dread of the future, that was taking the 
roundness from her young face ? He turned 
down the steps at the Trinita di Monte, 
and passed slowly among the costumed 
men and women, who shrank a little as his 
shadow fell over them. He reached the 
noisy piazza, and sauntered slowly across it. 

He was going on his usual business, a 
business from which he began to shrink 
since he had lived so much with Phoebe and 
her father. He shrank a little when he 
thought how they would despise him if they 
knew him for the papal spy he was. If 
he could only give it up, and go away to 
Frascati, away from Rome! But away from 
Rome meant away from Phoebe. Why was 
he not a prince, or a marchdse, to say to 
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Phoebe, " Old as I am, signorina, I lay my- 
self at your feet" How he would protect 
and guard her if he were a marchdse and 
she his wife ! 

As he walked on briskly to St. Peter's, 
for a moment he felt as if in truth he were 
an honourable man, who could ask Phoebe to 
marry him ; but his self-deception was soon 
gone. As he crossed a ' street he saw his 
own reflection in a window ; he saw Gio- 
vanni Fiammelli as he was — a dirty, shabby 
little man, with an unbrushed hat, and an 
untidy shirt, with a blue pocket-handkerchief 
peeping out of his pocket. 

But the thought followed him all day. 
He bought a new hat and a white pocket 
handkerchief, and brushed his coat. Per- 
haps, after all, she might not scorn him now 
he had a house and vineyard at Frascati ; 
it placed him in the rank of proprietors. 
He would no longer be, in her eyes, the 
poor maestro. 

By the evening he had determined to 
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consult the padrona, and, as he turned again 
into the Fi3,zz3, di Spagna, he met her at 
the fountain. 

" I have been to see the signorina," she 
said, shaking her head. " Ah, Signor Fiam- 
melli ! what a shadow she is growing ! " 

" You think so ? " said the maestro* 

" Take my word for it, Signor Fiammelli, 
if it goes on much longer she will die. She 
is fretting herself to death for want of money 
and friends." 

" Padrona," said the maestro in a husky 
voice, " we are good friends, are we not ? " 
They had now reached the door of her house, 
and were standing in the entrance with no 
one within earshot. 

" Yes, surely," said the padrona, turning 
white. 

" Would the signorina marry me, do you 
think, padrona ? I have a house and vine- 
yard at Frascati. I have money. I am a 
rich man now, padrona." 

**Why, may all the saints be praised. 
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Signer Fiammelli ! Why, what a kindness it 
would be to the poor little signorina, heretic 
as she is. Of course she will be delighted. 
A house and a vineyard at Frascati. Who 
would refuse it .'^ I will promise two candles 
to the Virgin for her conversion to the holy 
Church." 

" I will pay you well, padrona, for your 
trouble, if you will pave the way for me," 
said the maestro. " Good-night ; " and then 
he was gofte to walk about for another hour, 
and then to mount the stairs leading to the 
fifth piano in the Piazza Barberini, to listen at 
Phoebe's door ; and then, certain that all was 
quiet, to go back to his home in some back 
street of the city. 

And the padrona went to bed that night 
delighted with the turn affairs were taking. 
She saw that she had the maestro in her 
hands; from henceforth he could refuse her 
nothing ; there would be no fear of Giuseppe's 
stolen visits to Rome being reported to head- 
quarters now. She put on her Sunday gown 
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and the bonnet and shawl kept for great 
festas, and made her way next morning to 
Jier sister s house. She felt oyerflowing with 
importance as she climbed the stairs and 
rang the bell at the fifth piano, for if there 
was a business she loved in the world it was 
match-making. 

She had been so impatient to fulfil her 
mission ihat it was still early, and Phoebe had 
not yet brought her father to his chair by the 
sunny window of the saloon, so the padrona 
seated herself in the empty room, and looked 
up at Phoebe as she stood .before her. 

" Such a height as this piano is," she said, 
panting, with her hand on her heart. " But 
I come so early for your sake, signorina. A 
messenger of such good news ! And * Good 
news can never come too early;' I said to 
myself, as I took out my bonnet and shawl 
this morning." 

" Have you been to Spinola's } and 
does any one want lessons, dear padrona ? " 
cried Phcebe, colouring with pleasure. 
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" No, no, signorina ; it is better than that,'* 
said the padrqpa, bursting with importance. 
** What do you say to a villa at Frascati, a 
vineyard, a farm, and money — ah, so much 
money ? " and the padrona opened her arms 
wide, to express the wealth the maestro was 
supposed to possess. 

" None of these things will come my 
way," said Phoebe, with a sad smile. 

" But, signorina, I am come to bring theni 
to you. I am come to tell you that they are 
yours if you choose to take them ; only when 
you are mistress you will remember the poor 
padrona who has been so good to you, and 
will send her a few bottles of wine from your 
vineyard." 

" I don't understand you, padrona," said 
Phoebe. " How can these things be mine ? " 

" Ah, signorina ! the Signor Fiammelli 
worships the ground you tread on ; he would 
go through fire and water for the signorina ; 
he will pay for a novena to bring the 
signorina into the holy Church ; and he tells 
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me to come to the signorina and say that, if 
she will become his wife, he will be a proud 
and happy man." 

. " Padrona ! " exclaimed Phoebe, in breath^ 
less horror. 

" I thought you would be astonished, 
signorina," the padrona went on calmly ; 
"but it often happens that when trouble 
is sorest help is nighest." 

" But, padrona, will you make him under- 
stand that it is impossible ? " 

" Impossible ! " gasped the padrona^ 
" when the signorina will soon be in want 
of everything." 

" Oh, help must come, it must come. I 
would sooner starve and die." 

" And would the signorina sooner let the 
signor starve and die ? " said the padrona 
solemnly. " No, signorina, I would not 
believe it of you. I shall tell the Signor 
Fiammelli that you are much flattered, and 
will consider his proposal," and the padrona 
rose with dignity, and, returning home, laid 
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the festal bonnet and shawl in their chest 
once more, determined that the Signor Fiam- 
melli should never know the way in which 
Phoebe had received his offer. Where would 
her reward be if he did ? Might he not 
visit his disappointment upon Giuseppe's 
head ? 

And Phoebe moved about all day as in a 
dream. 

When the maestro paid his accustomed 
visit she never turned from the window, 
where she sat apparently engrossed by all 
that was going on in the piazza; and yet 
she saw him,, she remarked that his blue 
pocket-handkerchief was changed for a 'white 
one, that his hat was new, and his coat 
brushed. 

Would he have taken so much trouble to 
find favour in her eyes if the padrona had 
told him that it was impossible ? 

Could the padrona's words be indeed 
true ? Was this her only way of escape from 
the starvation that was hanging over her? 
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Should she write to Miss Camilla and implore 
help? No, she could never do that. How 
could she ever repay what she had already 
lent ? Indeed, she had only written once 
since she had reached Rome, for letters 
meant bajocchi, and bajocchi meant bread. 

When the evening came^ and her father 
slept, she sat at the window opposite the 
convent, and looked out over the street lying- 
peacefully below her in the beauty of an 
Italian night. 

How happy the monks were, sleeping in 
the vaults beneath the church, with all their 
troubles ended ! 

As she sat there, with her head on her 
hand, the children began to dance and sing 
under the trees below. The song they sang 
was the same she had danced to in the 
sunshine years ago, the same she had sung 
to herself as she had run up the yew walk 
at Wyncote last June. As the children 
repeated the refrain again and again, her 
thoughts wandered away to that summer 
evening. 
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Sl^e saw George standing before her, 
at the foot of the grey steps, young and 
strong and handsome; and, shuddering, she 
compared him to the maestro with the 
shabby coat and snuffy clothes, with his 
cracked tenor voice and his stories of the 
San Carlo. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

While the capucins, with their umbrellas 
under their arms or over their heads, and 
lazy cardinals lolling in their carriages, with 
two footmen hanging on behind, were filling 
the old piazza with a sleepy bustle — while 
Phoebe was breaking her heart in the long, 
low, gloomy rooms above — Wyncote, the 
whole county, nay, indeed, the whole of Great 
Britain and Ireland had been roused to a 
state of fearful excitement, for parliament had 
been suddenly dissolved, and that which was 
to have been a mere bye election, had turned 
out to be one of a hundred great contests. 

If Lord Bala had been content to give 
way to Mr. Paradise of Bleak Park, a mode- 
rate Liberal who was instantly put forward by 
his party in the county, Mr. Birch, of Birch- 
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mere, the Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and 
Colonel Trevor, who had served his country 
in many battles, would have kept their seats ; 
and Mr. Stapleton would have returned to 
London to try his fate another day. But 
Wyncote had been a great friend of Lord 
Bala's, he had seen him through scrapes 
when he was young, he had introduced him 
to the best money-lenders and jockeys, he 
had shot his game and ridden his horses ; 
and Lord Bala declaring that, as far as his 
interest was concerned. Liberalism should 
still be unrepresented, at once named the 
squire as his candidate, and hoped he 
would win. 

Then the Liberals rose, and prepared for 
the encounter. Without opposition they 
would have been content with one seat ; now 
they aimed at two. 

It was industriously spread abroad that 
the Liberal registration was in the best 
possible condition, and Mr. Lionel Stapleton 
did not return to town. 
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There would have been no necessity for 
Phcebe to have asked information as to Mr. 
Stapleton's extraordinary opinions if she had 
been still at Wyncote. In the rare intervals 
between the discussions as to the number of 
pledges already given to the squire, and his 
future chances of success, little was talked of 
but the eccentricities of the Radical candi- 
date. 

In reality, he had spent his life in striving 
to ameliorate the condition of his fellow- 
creatures, as earnestly as Miss Camilla had 
spent hers. He was unknown at White's and 
Newmarket, but he was well known to East 
London rectors and to Irish priests at Liver- 
pool. Perhaps he took too violent a view 
of one side of a question to be able to under- 
stand that reasonably there must be another. 
Possibly he was too much given to speaking 
his mind ; but if Miss Camilla had known 
him as he was, she would not have shuddered 
at his name, nor would Mrs. Foster have 
implored her husband, with tears in her eyes, 
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to reconsider his intention of voting for him. 
But he was described as a freethinker, as a 
positive philosopher, as a red Republican ; 
and Miss Camilla only mentioned his name 
in an awestruck whisper, whenever she had 
time to speak of him. 

For Miss Camilla was going away. The 
last day, that she had dreaded and longed 
for, had come. The house in London had 
been taken ; the furniture had been ordered. 
Everything was in confusion, and everything 
must be arranged ; and who could do that 
but Camilla ? 

Lydia pretended to be vexed at her 
leaving before the election ; but in reality she 
rejoiced. Though Camilla had abdicated, her 
power was still felt. Neighbours would still 
speak of her as a great sluthprity, the villagers 
would now and then hint a doubt as to what 
Miss Camilla would say ; and Lydia saw that 
her first instinct was true, like all first in- 
stincts, and that she would never really rule 
till Camilla was gone. And Camilla, for her 
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part, was astonished at feeling so little pain. 
The end had come so naturally, and brought 
with it such a whirl of business, that she 
had no time to realize the fact that she had 
really reached the last day, — that her life at 
Wyncote was endiog. 

She was herself, the bustling, energetic 
Camilla, once more. Lady Wargrave's words 
the night of the ball, that there was work 
elsewhere, and the anxiety for news of Mr. 
Heron, which never came, had roused her. 
She began to understand that life was not 
shut up in a corner of the Eastern Counties ; 
that people outside were suffering, and 
hungry, and crying for help ; and she was 
now only restless, and longing to be gone 
from a place where she was needed no more. 
She had spoken to each school-child for the 
last time as their supreme director ; she had 
shaken hands with each widow; in a confused 
way she had realized that she was looking for 
the last time on the old sundial and the 
creeper-covered walls^*— that she was making 
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her way for the last time under the village elm- 
trees to the churchyard stile; when a carriage 
pulled up sharply, and Lady Wargrave's head 
appeared at the Window. 

" Oh ! here you are, Camilla. I was just 
going to stop at the almshouses when I saw 
you at the stile. I must get out to speak to ' 
you here. See," she went on, in her cheerful 
voice, as she produced a letter from her 
pocket and held it before Camilla's eyes, "did 
I not say that there was a sphere elsewhere Y 
Here is a letter from Mr. Leonard. He is. . 
so delighted at the idea of your help. You 
will see there is a society stranding for want 
of a secretary. I have written to say you 
will be in London to-morrow, and I have 
begged him to call ' upon you next day. 
Now, good-bye till we meet in town. How 
I hope the squire will be at the top of the 
poll ! I could talk for ever about this dread- 
ful Mr. Stapleton;" and Lady Wargrave 
was in her carriage again, and was whirling 
away, past the pond and round the comer. 
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Miss Camilla looked after her, and then, 
with the letter in her hand, climbed the stile 
and turned into the laurel walk. She read 
as she walked, and as she did so a new 
vista of usefulness opened before her eyes. 

Mr. Leonard spoke of schools and work- 
houses needing a regular visitor ; of a society 
dying a lingering death for lack of a secretary 
who could be depended upon. As she 
opened the church door and knelt down for 
a moment in the corner of the green baize 
pew (where she had knelt as a child, as a 
^irl, and as a woman), her heart was no 
longer full of repinings over the misfortunes 
of her life, of black despair as to happiness 
in the future. As she stood under the monu- 
ment where Stephen's name was Written, 
and looked up, she remembered words of 
warning he had spoken — warnings which she 
had cast aside, because they told her that 
5he loved power. Now she knew that 'his 
words were true; her days of absolute 
authority had ended in a crash ; her-, eyes 
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had been opened rudely, by the ingratitude 
of almost all those she had ruled, to see that 
men and women under all circumstances 
were men and women still, instead of 
chattels; and she felt grateful that, even in 
her middle age, she could begin life again. 
Her brother's selfishness had worked a 
change in her character he had little 
dreamed of. The love of work, and the 
desire to serve others had been only momen- 
tarily crushed by despair at his heartlessness, 
and were now rising again, stronger than 
ever, with all the domineering element which 
had marred them purged away. 

The short winter day was ending, and 
twilight was settling down over the church- 
yard as, locking the church door behind her, 
she passed under the walnut-trees to the 
path which led to the hall door. She had 
much left to do; every moment would be 
filled with getting ready for the next day's 
journey. She was taking a Wyncote girl as 
housemaid, and, as she went up the staircase 
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in the growing darkness, "ishe was wondering 
whether directions for joining her at the 
lodge to-morrow morning had been clearly 
given. 

There was no room in her mind for 
painful thoughts ; and as she opened the door 
into the saloon, where the curtains were 
drawn and the candles lighted, and where 
George, who had just arrived, stepped for- 
ward to greet her, she answered him with a 
cheerfulness for which he was unprepared. 

" Is there a letter from Rome ? " she 
asked hastily, as she turned from him. 

It was a question she asked now each 
afternoon with a growing anxiety, which for 
the moment even chased away the thoughts 
of her preparations for departure; and, as 
Lydia turned carelessly from the tea-table 
to answer that there was nothing for Camilla 
by the second post, she sighed an anxious 
sigh. 

" It is very extraordinary behaviour," said 

Mrs. Wyncote, from her chair by the fireside, 
II. 
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" to leave so suddenly, and then only to 
write once. Young people have grown very 
careless." 

^^ ProUgdes are always disappointing," 
said Lydia, with a glance at George. 

He had returned to his place on the 
hearthrug, and seemed entirely engaged in 
pulling Fido's ears; but his face was grave 
and stern, and he made no remark upon 
Phoebe's silence. 

" I am certainly anxious," said Miss 
Camilla, from the other end of the saloon. 
" Phoebe is so very, young to be sole nurse. 
When you and Rose saw her in Rome, 
George, was there any friend of hers that 
she could depend upon ? " 

" There was a shabby old Italian," said 
George shortly ; and Fido gave a little com- 
plaining snap as his ears were given a sharp 
pinch. 

" How unkind you are to hurt Fido ! " 
said Mrs. Wyncote. " No one is kind to 
him now Phoebe is gone ; and it is nearly a 
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week since Rose has been here. What time 
does she come to-morrow, Camilla ? " 

"Oh, by-the-by," said Camilla, coming 
forward, with her arms full of waifs and 
strays, " I have brought you a note, Lydia, 
from Rose. She is still so weak with the 
bad cold she has had since the ball, that 
Dr. Foster this afternoon said that she must 
have change of air, and she is to go to 
London with me to-morrow." 

" And what am I to do ? " asked Lydia, 
in dismay. " There are dozens of yards of 
green and white ribbon to be made into 
rosettes, and Rose was to do it." 

" Yes ; she remembered that, and Joanna 
will come up instead to read to mamma, and 
do all Rose would have done. Mrs. Cooper 
will spare her," answered Miss Camilla, as 
she left the saloon. 

" How very different girls are to what they 
were in my day ! " said Mrs. Wyncote, whose 
knitting, reduced to a hopeless tangle, lay on 
her lap. " To be tired with one ball, and 
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knocked up for a month, is too ridiculous. 
Why, she was actually so tired that she 
went home next day ; and though Joanna 
must come, she will hot do as well as Rose. 
It is very thoughtless of Camilla to take her 
to London with her. I should have said 
so, and tried to prevent it ; but if I had 
Camilla would have looked at me, and I 
should have felt uncomfortable. I always 
have felt uncomfortable when Camilla has 
looked at me, ever since she was twelve 
years old.'* 

Mrs. Wyncote's voice wandered on unin 
terruptedly through this long sentence, in a 
way to which she was little accustomed ; but 
George was leaning back in his chair, with 
his eyes fixed on the fire, and Lydia was still 
at the tea-table, playing with her tea-spoon. 

She was very much annoyed at her plans 
being disarranged. She was quite angry with 
Rose for being ill, and still more angry with 
Dr. Foster for advising change of air. She 
had intended to have brought matters to a 
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crisis this week, and to have settled George's 
future for him before she went to town. 
Though she had a small woman's spite at his 
not preferring her to the insignificant girl who 
had appeared to please him, yet at the same 
time she had a right feeling towards him as 
regarded a member of her husband's family. 

To promote his success and happiness 
she felt to be a duty she owed to Piers, to 
Wyncote, and to herself, who was now part 
of Wyncote. This success and happiness 
might have been sacrificed if she had not 
interfered at the ball, and she was anxious to 
lose no time in making such an infatuation as 
a marriage with Phcebe Heron impossible. 
She had already urged her father to help 
George in business in- every possible way : 
and, if she could only secure to him Rose 
and her four hundred a year, she felt that 
she would have rewarded good for evil in 
^the most praiseworthy manner. But she was 
sure that there was no time to be lost ; and 
here in one moment were all her plans, so 
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carefully laid, disarranged. She angrily tore 
up Rose's note of apology, and then instantly 
looked up sharply, to see if George had 
remarked her annoyance. But he was deep 
in his own thoughts still, and Lydia en- 
deavoured to recover her equanimity. 

After all, she had looked forward to 
George's arrival for another reason. She 
had weighed her husband's capacity, and 
not found it up to the mark. She herself 
had begun diligently to study the Times and 
the Saturday Review. She had begun to 
read Hallam once more, with a determina- 
tion to understand it ; and, as the election 
continued, and her own mind opened, it had 
struck her that Piers' knowledge of political, 
social, and historical matters had grown 
rather stale, if not wholly washed out. His 
first speech also had a little disappointed hen 
It was perfect in manner, and as far as it went 
not ill expressed ; but it came to an end too 
soon, and the questions handled seemed 
those of other days. She saw clearly that 
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his success in parliamentary life would to a 
great extent depend upon her own know- 
ledge of the questions which would arise ;: 
and she had looked forward to George's, 
arrival with a determination to get at those 
of the present moment with his help. 

She had just received the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh, and, rising from the tea-table 
with the former in her hand, was on the point 
of consulting him about the political article at 
the end, when the saloon door opened and 
her husband and father entered the room. 

"Any tea left for us, Lydia ? '' said Mr. 
Ashton, bustling up to the table. " We have 
had such a busy day. Have a cup of tea,, 
squire. How do you do, George } Come 
to see your uncle win the day over this 
Mr. Stapleton ? " 

" How do you do, George ? '' said his 
uncle, walking to the hearthrug and leaning 
his back, as usual, against the mantel- 
piece. " Do you happen to know this Mr. ^ 
Stapleton ? " 
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*' A little," answered George quietly. " He 
is a fine fellow, notwithstanding his politics." 

" Well, the fine fellow has carried off one 
vote, at least, in Wyncote,'' said Mr. Ashton. 
*' We have lost Dr. Foster, squire." 

"As for Wyncote, we are two votes 
short," said the squire, " for Mr. Browne 
has forgotten to register." 

" So Lydia was saying to-day," said his 
mother. " I should have thought . Camilla 
would have seen that every one did what 
was necessary in Wyncote ; but, as I tell her, 
even she can make a mistake sometimes." 

"Mr. Browne would say that there was 
no registration of votes in the age of 
arrowheads, the only age he realizes," said 
George. 

" Never mind, squire ; we can well spare 
two votes," said Mr. Ashton, stirring his 
tea. " There is no question but that we 
shall be second, if not at the head of the poll. 
Mr. Stapleton is popular enough for the 
moment. He attracts crowds in every village, 
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but every cheer he gets costs him a vote. 
You should have heard Farmer Webster 
to-day, squire. ' There goes the man for 
me ! ' he said, as you went by on your grey 
mare. ' I like listening to him ; and then, see 
how he rides ! ' " 

Mr. Ashton's words were balm to the 
squire. He held his head higher, and sur- 
veyed* himself in the opposite glass more 
complacently than usual, as he listened to 
Farmer Webster's remark. 

This election had been more trying to his 
self-love than any one suspected. It was 
true that he was getting rid of Camilla; 
but other skeletons were starting up around 
him. Every story to his discredit in days 
gone by was being raked up by the Libe- 
rals ; his undrained ponds and his wretched 
cottages were spoken of in their papers. All 
the misfortunes, as he called them, of his 
youth were being called by their right names, 
and looked ugly enough by the light of an 
election. His knowledge of the world was 
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sufficient to tell him that his success would 
lie in Mr, Stapleton's violent opinions, which 
were frightening voters from his side and 
beginning to make it doubtful whether the 
three conservatives would not triumph, so 
dangerous to Mr. Paradise was Mr. Staple- 
ton's companionship. 

No one. would have guessed that each 
arrow shot from the liberal bow had reached 
its mark, who saw the squire standing in the 
red saloon, rehearsing to himself part of the 
speech he had prepared for the hustings ; 
and, flattered by his father-in-law s words, for 
the moment, indeed, he had forgotten their 
sting, and only remembered that he was a 
free man, with his house in order and his 
debts paid. 

Lydia turned over the leaves of the 
Quarterly Review as she leaned back in her 
comfortable arm-chair; and, as she gathered 
up scraps of political learning, she listened to 
the conversation between her father and 
George, and was more than ever resolved 
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that the latter should take his uncle's speech 
for the hustings in hand. 

As the dressing-bell rang, and the squire, 
having rounded off a telling sentence in his 
own mind, had left the room followed by Mr. 
Ashton, Lydia put down the Qtiarterly^ and 
held out her hand for the candle George had 
lighted for her. 

" I wish, dear George," she said, in too 
low a voice for Mrs. Wyncote to hear, as 
she rose from her chair and took the candle 
from hini, " I wish that you could get Piers to 
talk to you a little about his speech. I have 
just dotted down on this piece of paper the 
points to which I am sure he ought to refer, 
and on which he is most likely to be just a 
little behind the times; and he is so con- 
vinced of your practical good sense, and of 
the advantage you have in seeing so many of 
the men of the day who have something to 
do, that your advice on these subjects will be 
invaluable. I am sure that any suggestion 
you make will be done judiciously," she 
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added, as she put her finger on her lips, and 
giving her arm to her mother-in-law, left the 
room. 

George's face clouded over when she was 
gone, and he took his uncle's place before 
the fire, and looked round the room. The 
election vanished from his mind, and he had 
only Phoebe's sweet grave face before his 
eyes. 

Here was the low chair by the fireside, 
there the table by the window where she had 
sat drawing in the summer days. He had 
said again and again to himself that under 
all her apparent simplicity she was nothing 
but a finished coquette; and yet he could 
not forget her. The idea of Phoebe pos- 
sibly alone and desolate, with no guardian 
but the shabby old Italian he had seen, 
drove him wild. All through the evening 
he could think of nothing else. Occasionally 
he roused himself to obey Lydia's entreaty, 
and try to remodel some of his uncle's 
antiquated ideas ; only, at the next pause in 
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the conversation, to find himself wondering 
once more why Phoebe had not written. 

Perhaps his aunt would hear from her in 
the morning ; but when the morning came he 
did not choose to ask ; and Miss Camilla's 
mind for the time being was in her boxes, 
and she never mentioned Phoebe's name. 
She was so convinced that she should leave 
something important behind her, that the 
dreaded moment had come, and she had 
passed through the saloon and down the oak 
stairs on her way to the carriage, unable to 
think of anything but her hand-bag, which 
was filled to repletion ; and, though George's 
eyes were dim as he settled her in the fly 
which was to take her to the station, hers 
were dry, and she was merely full of anxiety 
lest by any chance the new housemaid should 
keep her waiting and make her late for the 
train. 

George looked after her as the fly 
-crawled underneath the oak-trees, and dis- 
appeared. He felt, a little remorsefully, that 
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if he had obeyed her wishes she would never 
have been driven from her old home; and 
then he mounted the horse which was stand- 
ing waiting for him, and rode away to join 
Mr. Ashton and his uncle, who had started 
some time before for the county town. As 
he galloped along the smooth turf at the side 
of the road he tried to forget that he was 
anxious about Phoebe; he persuaded himself, 
as he had persuaded himself before, that she 
had deceived him, that she had led him on,, 
only to toss his heart away when she had 
won it, and he determined that he would 
think of nothing but the election. 

He succeeded so well, he showed so 
much spirit and good sense, that the squire 
returned that evening delighted at having his 
assistance, and proposed himself that George 
should read and criticise the notes he had 
prepared for his speech ; and Lydia smiled at 
him over her work-frame, and felt that she 
need no longer tremble at the prospect of the 
nomination day ; while Mr. Ashton laughed 
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behind his paper as he heard the squire 
argue each point with George, and at last 
^ive way on each, in the firm belief that the 
new idea proposed had emanated from him- 
^elf. 

And Joanna sat at a table by Lydia's 
side, and made rosettes of green and white 
ribbon, and felt awestruck and proud at fill- 
ing Rose's place. 

The promotion, however, was not a 
pleasure without a thorn. Rose's absence 
for a week had reduced Mrs. Wyncote's 
knitting to such a state of hopeless entangle- 
ment that Joanna had spent nearly the whole 
morning in restoring it to order. She had 
then been deeply offended at Mrs. Wyncote 
rebuking her for reading too fast ; and, lastly, 
her occupation of making rosettes was dull 
work, and one entirely unshared by Lydia, 
who considered she helped sufficiently by 
-occasionally looking up from her book or 
work, and giving advice as to the size of the 
bows. Indeed, so oppressed and low-spirited 
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did Joanna become that by the nomination 
day she wished that she had been delicate, 
instead of Rose, and had needed change 
of air. 

But the days which had depressed Joanna 
had roused the squire to still greater exer- 
tion. Mr. Stapleton worked hard; but he 
worked harder. Once mounted on his grey 
mare, his nonchalant idleness seemed left 
behind him. He was already known to 
nearly every farmer in the county from 
having at one time or another shot or 
ridden over every field ; and during the 
next few days before the nomination he, 
with George at his side, was among them 
again, with his hat off to one man, and 
shaking hands with another. 

To all and each he had the same pleasant 
ways of good fellowship whi<ph had made him 
a favourite in London drawing-rooms, and 
welcomed in the hunting-field ; and when the 
farmers met at market, compared notes, and 
repeated portions of Mr. Stapleton's speeches,. 
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they settled, with almost one voice, that the 
squire was the member for them. 

" See what a man he is !" said one. 

" See how he rides ! " said another. 

** I believe he has canvassed every inch of 
the county on that grey mare. She is a 
wonder," said a third. 

As they started for Fenbridge on the 
nomination day, Mr. Ashton leaned back in 
his carriage and rubbed his hands with delight. 
There was no doubt, he felt sure, his son- 
in-law had become, slowly and surely, the 
popular candidate. 

His following was not only among the 
farmers : many of his fellow squires sup- 
ported him for the sake of old times, out of 
remembrance of the one portion of his life 

when Piers Wyncote showed that even he 

I 

had a heart. 

"I always had a good opinion of Wyn- 
cote," said one neighbour to another after 
dinner. " For Stephen's sake, I should like 
to see him in Parliament." 
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" Poor Stephen ! " answered the other. 
"Yes, I shall plump for Wyncote. I shall 
never forget how cut up he was when his 
brother died." 

So, when the day came, from one cause 
or another, perhaps not least from the length 
of Mr. Ashton's purse, it was well known 
that the squire's chance was good. There 
was hardly a trace of anxiety in Lydia's face 
as she settled herself in her barouche, dressed 
in her husband's colours, with green and 
white ribbons flying from the horses' ears, 
and a green and white rosette decorating 
Mrs. Wyncote's black cloak. 

And Joanna sat opposite, no longer thank- 
less for robust health. When they reached 
Fenbridge, and fell in with the Conservative 
procession, — ^when she saw the green and 
white colours floating from the carriages, 
mixed with the blue of the other candidates, 
— when she heard the bands and saw the 
crowds, — when the Liberal party, with oppo- 
sition music, and orange streamers, advanced 
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into the market-place from the opposite 
street, she was quite grateful to Rose's cold 
which had placed her in a prominent position 
in the carriage of a popular candidate at an 
election. 

And Lydia trembled with nervousness 
as she looked up, and saw her husband 
standing in a balcony of the inn, with 
Birch of Birchmere and Colonel Trevor by 
his side. She stood up in the carriage in 
her excitement when the first words of the 
squire's speech fell upon her ear. As sen- 
tence followed sentence she felt grateful to 
George for his handiwork. It was a telling 
speech and thoroughly to the point. It 
touched on all the subjects of the day ; it 
impressed his hearers with the idea that he 
was the one man needed to preserve the 
country from demagogues, to give them the 
best of laws and to repeal all taxes — he was 
to be indeed the model member, just as, five- 
and-thirty years ago, he was to have been 
the model landlord. 
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Occasionally he was interrupted by criei^ 
and derisive shouts ; but his calm, collected, 
perfectly insouciant manner disarmed the 
crowd ; and, when he wound up with a 
pathetic sentence, calling to the minds of his^ 
constituents that he was standing on the spot 
where his far worthier brother had stood 
before him — ^when there was a quiver in the 
voice which rang over the market-place as he 
mentioned Stephen's name, he carried every 
one with him, and there was a cry of " Wyn- 
cote for ever ! " 

Joanna was delighted. For the moment 
she, as well as the crowd, believed in the 
squire, and she would have liked to have 
shouted, " Wyncote for ever ! " with the rest. 

Lydia sank back into her seat, and 
thanked George, with tears in her eyes, for 
the assistance he had given, as he came to 
the carriage door. Her husband was the 
hero of the day. Mr. Birch and Colonel 
Trevor's speeches had fallen on compara- 
tively inattentive ears ; and she drove home 
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triumphantly with her flying ribbons, while 
Mr. Ashton could talk of nothing all the 
evening but the squire's speech. 

There was a flutter all through Wyncote 
till the day of the election arrived, and then 
the excitement grew fiercer and fiercer. 

Lydia, Mrs. Wyncote, and Joanna were 
in Fenbridge early in the day, listening 
anxiously to the reports brought them every 
hour by George and Mr. Ashton. At one 
time Mr. Stapleton was making way, and the 
squire was losing ground, while Mr. Birch 
kept steadily ahead. Then Mr. Paradise 
took the lead, and Colonel Trevor seemed 
to be looking up; and Mr. Ashton's spirits^ 
were momentarily depressed, only to rise 
again as the day wore on, for the colonel 
began to fall back, and the squire to gain 
ground. Mr. Stapleton was soon behind 
the squire, and, by the time the polling was 
over, and Lydta drove away, it was pretty 
well known that Mr, Stapleton and Colonel 
Trevor had been driven from the field, and 
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that Squire Wyncote of Wyncote waS head 
of the poll. Lady Wargrave waved her 
handkerchief to Lydia as their carriages 
parted company on their way home. The 
squire stood more upright than ever on his 
hearthrug that evening, and looked at himself 
in the distant looking-glass with more than 
usual satisfaction. He ignored the twinges of 
^out he had felt the last three days ; he 
ignored the years which had passed over his 
head : the mirror was too far away to 
reflect the grey hairs which were beginning 
loudly to assert themselves, or the wrinkles 
which had long ago chased youth from his 
face. 

It only showed him his upright and well- 
preserved figure, and he felt that the years 
that had gone might count for nothing, — that 
he was indeed taking a fresh start in life. 

Neighbours soon poured in to congratu- 
late, and Lydia was the important person she 
had longed to be. She received them all 
with a gracious condescension, and with per- 
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feet ease of manner. She could even smile 
a smile of forgiveness when Mrs. Foster 
mourned over the blindness of her husband 
in not voting for the squire ; and she 
answered Mrs. Cooper's inquiries, as to 
whether a letter had arrived from Phoebe^ 
with perfect sweetness. 

"And if you can spare Joanna," said 
Mrs. Cooper, " I think I must have her 
back, Mrs. Wyncote. I am so lonely, so very 
lonely. And I am so sorry to see George 
looking so ill. I was absolutely shocked 
when I met him at the door just now ; he is 
so pale and thin." 

" I had not remarked it," said Lydia. 

" He must have been over-exerting him- 
self at this election," went on Mrs. Cooper ; 
" he ought to take a run abroad to recruit 
himself. How often this winter I myself 
long for sunny Rome ! " 

" Talking of Rome," said Mrs. Foster, 
drawing her chair closer to Joannas side, 
"am I right in thinking that I heard Mrs. 
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Wyncote say that there had come no recent 
letter from my poor young relative, Phoebe 
Heron ? '' 

" No," answered Joanna ; ** Miss Camilla 
heard from her the day after she reached 
Rome, giving her a fresh direction, but 
neither she nor .Rose have had a letter 



since." 



" Indeed ! " said Mrs. Foster, shaking her 
head slowly and mournfully, " it is very, very 
sad ! I grieve to say that Phoebe never 
showed any anxiety to please me, nor to 
profit by my advice. However, whatever 
happens, my conscience is clear ; it was only 
the night of the ball that I spoke to her 
most openly, and warned her most faithfully 
against a line of conduct I thought most 
reprehensible." 

" Why, what had poor Phoebe done ? " 
exclaimed Joanna indignantly; *'and at the 
ball, too, where she did nothing, poor thing, 
but sit by old Mrs. Wyncote in that comer 
of the room, till the smell of the hyacinths 
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suffocated her. She never danced at all, 
except twice with George." 

" Exactly, my dear Joanna, exactly so ; 
but I spoke very advisedly, and not without 
a hint to do so from a most proper quarter," 
and Mrs. Foster involuntarily looked towards 
the chair where Lydia was sitting. 

" Well ! whatever you did was very un- 
kind indeed, and sent poor Phoebe to bed 
with a bad headache ; for of course, then, it 
was what you said that spoiled her ball, and 
not the hyacinths," and Joanna turned from 
Mrs. Foster, and held her hand tight by her 
side, giving her only a stiff little bow when 
she took leave. 

•* Poor Phoebe!" she said to herself as 
she settled herself down at the writing-table 
to finish a letter to her sister. 

Mrs. Foster's conversation was retailed to 
Rose, as well as Mrs. Cooper's remarks upon 
George's looks; remarks which Joanna en- 
tirely endorsed. 

" He is really quite changed from the old 
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George," she finished her letter by saying. 
" The first evening he came he was so grave 
iand silent that you would not have known 
him. Then the election brightened him up, 
but the moment it was over he was as 
bad as ever again." 

" But only imagine poor Phoebe's first ball 
being spoiled by that dreadful Mrs. Foster ! *' 
she repeated to herself, as she stamped her 
letter and came back to her seat by the fire. 
" I shall be obliged to tell some one, I feel 
so angry ; and Mrs. Wyncote is no use, and 
young Mrs. Wyncote was, I am sure, at the 
bottom of the whole thing. I shall have to tell 
George — he was always so kind to Phoebe." 

Satisfied with having determined on a 
confidant, Joanna waited patiently through 
five-o'clock tea, and a long political discussion 
between Mr. Ashton and the squire, in which 
George, who was pretending to read the 
Times, took no share, and when the dressing- 
bell rang, she folded up her work slowly, 
lingering behind the others. 
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" George," she said, as the skirts of 
Lydia's long black velvet gown disappeared 
through the doorway, "would you believe 
that Mrs. Foster could have been so unkind 
as to spoil poor Phoebe Huron's first ball ? 
It was not the hyacinths, after all, that gave 
her a headache and drove her away that 
evening," she went on, delighted at having 
thoroughly engaged George's attention. 

She paused for a moment, but George 
asked no question. He had only sprung 
upon his feet and was looking at her eagerly. 

" I can't think what she can have said," 
she went on, enchanted at having found such 
an attentive listener ; " but it must have been 
something very disagreeable, for Mrs. Foster 
said she had been faithful, and Rose and I 
know what that means." 

. " But what did she say ? " asked George 
at length, in a husky voice. 

" I can't tell you exactly," said Joanna. 
" She said she spoke not unadvisedly, not 
without a hint from a most proper quarter, 
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which I am sure meant young Mrs. Wyn- 
cote ; and that Phoebe's conduct was most 
reprehensible ; yes, that was the word. Now 
you know, George, she only danced twice, 
and that was with you. But how late I shall 
be ! " and Joanna, looking at the clock, ran 
away. 

When she was gone, George stood still 
before the fire for a moment ; and then, 
lighting his candle, walked slowly down the 
passage to his room. There was the grey 
picture of the Maremma on the wall, and, as 
the light fell upon it, the mournful sadness 
of the landscape made him shiver, and turn 
instead to the bright fire burning in his 
grate. 

He had forgotten . Phoebe during the 
election ; or, rather, had tried to forget her : 
but with the pause after the excitement the 
remembrance of her had come back, and she 
seemed to follow him wherever he went, in 
the park, in the garden, along the terrace, 
and in the old house. When he thought that 
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she might be in want and poverty, his anger 
against her began to soften, and Joanna's 
words this evening had suddenly melted his 
heart 

He could see it all now. Lydia had been 
angry at his dancing with her, and Mrs. 
Foster had been a willing agent. She must 
have said something to frighten Phoebe ; 
something to prejudice her against him ; 
something to cause her sudden change of 
manner, and her conduct in the yew-walk. 
He could see now that she was no coquette, 
that she was sinned against, not sinning. The 
more anger he had felt before, the more re- 
morse and pity he felt now. As he whirled 
to London in the train next morning, he could 
once more see Phoebe's face rise and fade 
away in each puff of soft, white smoke that 
fled past his window. His business seemed 
weary and never ending ; the hours crept away. 
Instead of adding together lines of figures, he 
found himself speculating as to the reasons 
why no one had heard from her. Perhaps 
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she was in want, and, after all that had passed,, 
was too proud to write for help. Perhaps- 
her father was dead, and she was left alone.. 
Perhaps she was ill herself. Perhaps he 
had been hasty and had turned away too 
soon. If he had guessed that Mrs. Foster 
had been meddling he would have tried 
again. He wondered that he had not 
suspected all this before, when he recalled 
Phoebe's white face against the dark green' 
hedge. 

By the time he had reached the door 
of his grandmother's new house, he was 
sure that no. one had been to blame but 
himself, that his harsh judgment and anger 
had thrown Phoebe on the world without a 
protector. But it was too late now. He 
knew that he should find no news of her 
here ; any letter would have come to 
Wyncote, and would have been forwarded. 
But when the Wyncote housemaid opened 
the door and told him that Miss Camilla 
was out, he said that he would come ia 
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and see Rose. In his heart he hoped that 
she might mention Phc3ebe's name. 

The house was still in confusion: a 
stair-carpet, mats, and bookshelves, boxes 
and chairs, seemed to be jostling each 
other in the little hall, as George with 
difficulty made his way among them to a 
small room on the ground floor, where the 
housemaid told him that he would find 
Rose. 

At any rate, disorder had been chased 
from here. As he looked round he felt that 
he might have been at Wyncote. Frocks 
and pinafores, flannel and calico, were 
heaped on two chairs; a small black Sun- 
day-school register was on the writing-table ; 
Phoebe's sketches of the Terrace and the 
Crusader were on the wall, and Rose was 
covering some books with brown paper. 

She looked up as the door opened, and 
when her eyes fell on George, the hand 
which held the scissors trembled, she laid 
down the books, said some words of wel- 
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come, and cleared a chair by the fireside, 
studying his face as she did so. 

Yes, Joanna was right ; he was changed ; 
he was no longer the old light-hearted 
George. He drew his chair to the fire, 
and listened to her explanations of Miss 
Camilla's absence with his thoughts far 
away. He showed but little interest when 
she pointed nervously to the books and 
work, and said that his aunt was happy, 
and had plunged already into all manner 
of parish work, notwithstanding her home 
engagements. When at length she received 
no answer, and saw that he was not listening, 
she was silent and looked into the fire also. 

And, as she looked, her thoughts wan- 
dered to the yew-walk in the old-fashioned 
garden, and she heard his voice say again, 
"You must and shall love me, Phoebe." 

Those words had haunted her ever since 
by night and day. She felt as if the Rose 
that once used to be had died away, the 
evening that she ran between the yews, and 
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Up the steps, and down the terrace, home. 
She owed no grudge to Phoebe for having 
stolen his love. She had not stolen it — it 
was she, Rose, who had made a mistake in 
thinking it had ever been hers. But no one 
should ever find her out. Even Phoebe, if 
they ever met again, should only imagine 
that she had misunderstood her all this 
summer, and autumn, and winter. 

Till to-day, indeed, she been perplexed at 
Phoebe's conduct. Why had she hoped the 
night of the ball that Rose would never be 
unhappy through her, if she had been as un- 
suspicious of George's love as her astonished 
rejection of him showed she was ? 

Now, however, she could see it all. She 
could see, too, by George's face, that he had 
not forgotten Phoebe, who had rejected him 
from a fear of making Rose unhappy. 

But as she sat there, silent and waiting 
for George to speak, with her fair, sweet face 
now almost as grave as Phoebe's, she deter- 
mined that this must not be. Two people's 
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lives should not be spoiled for the sake of 
her who was worth so little. 

" George/' she said at last, in a trembling 
voice, " I have something I very much wish 
to say. Will you listen ? " 

" I always listen to you, Rose, don't I .^ " 
said George, rousing himself. 

The words were said in the tone in which 
he had always spoken to her, — a gentle, 
caressing tone, like that of an elder brother 
to a young sister, nothing more. Rose 
could see this now, now that it was too late. 

" I want to say, George," she began again, 
taking courage, " that I was in the yew walk 
the day Phc3ebe Heron went away." 

She waited for George to speak, but he 
was looking away from her, and was nerv- 
ously turning over the leaves of a book, 
which lay on a small table by his side. 

"And I heard — ^without meaning it, you 
understand, George — indeed, I only heard a 
few words ; " and Rose's voice trembled, and 
nearly stopped. 
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George had laid the book down now, and 
was looking at her, with his face so white and 
stern that Rose was frightened. 

" Don't look at me like that, George. I 
only want to say that I heard Phoebe say 
'Never;' and, George, I know it was not 
true. I heard her cry and sob when you 
were gone ; and I want you to go to Rome, 
where she must be in as great poverty as 
she was last year, and — and ask her again, 
George." 

Rose's voice ended in a sob, but she had 
been rehearsing her little speech all day, and 
had never faltered ; and, as she finished, 
George pushed his chair away, and, with the 
sternness melting in his face, seized Rose's 
hand. 

" God bless you. Rose ! " he said. "If 
you think there is hope, I will start to- 
morrow." 

" I am sure of it," said Rose. 

She felt that he kissed her hand, she 
heard the house door slam behind him, she 
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knew that he was gone ; and she sat on by 
the fireside while the red coals grew dim, 
and she wished that she were lying at rest 
under the walnut-trees in the churchyard at 
Wyncote. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Phcebe sat by the side of her father's chair^ 
with the last few francs of the money she had 
sent the maestro lying in her lap. 

She had at last insisted on knowing how 
much was left, and the maestro had laid the 
almost empty purse in her hand, and had left 
the room. 

She had not waited till the sound of his 
footsteps had finished echoing down the brick 
passage, nor till the heavy door had shut 
behind him, before she had emptied the 
purse, and counted the money with trem-- 
bling hands. 

Could there be as little as this ? Did all 
these bajocchi only amount to three francs } 

She counted again and again, but no 
counting could make them more. There 
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lay the heap of small coins, and there lay 
want and starvation staring her in the face. 

She put the money back into the purse 
and sprang to her feet. 

She had never imagined that the end was 
so near ; that she was indeed standing on the 
€dge of the precipice. 

Though their lodging was secured till 
next Monday, not even the sale of the gold 
cross would suffice to pay another week 
beyond ; and how long would three francs 
last? 

She looked round the room in hopes of 
seeing something else which could be turned 
to money ; but her birds had long been 
whistling to other ears than hers. She had 
nothing left to sell but her father's brushes 
and colours, and her own paintbox. 

But these must all go. Every franc 
would for one day longer stave off the 
terrible future ; and she hurried to the table 
ifi the corner of the room, and gathered the 
brushes together. 
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Her hand trembled as she did so, and 
the paintbox which had given her so many 
happy hours fell to the ground. 

" Phoebe," said her father, turning round 
from his seat in the window, startled by the 
noise, " something has gone wrong with 
you this morning. Is the purse so very 
empty, child ? " 

" I am afraid there is no Frascati in it,, 
papa ? " ' 

" I have been wishing to speak to you for 
some days," he went on hurriedly. " Don't 
be vexed with me, Phoebe; but I wish you 
would be kinder to the poor maestro to whom 
we owe so much. I have been sorry for him 
so often lately, and more so than ever this 
morning. You hardly ever answer him 
when he speaks to you ; and when you 
consider what he has been to us, how 
that, when you were away, he was more to 
me than a brother could have been, he 
deserves kind words, at any rate; we shall 
never be able to repay him with more." 
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Phoebe's eyes filled with tears as she 
listened. She picked up the paintbox, 
finished making up the small parcel, and 
then, crossing the room again, she knelt 
down by her father's side and laid her head 
on his shoulder. 

" I never do blame you, Phoebe," he said, 
stroking her hair gently. " How could I 
blame you, when you are my sunbeam, and 
my life! I never meant to make you cry," 
he added, anxiously, as he felt hot tears 
falling on his hand ; " only it is so unlike you, 
Phoebe, to be ungrateful, and perhaps you 
hardly know how anxiety may have changed 
your manner to one who has been so good 
to us." 

Phoebe remained silent, though her tears 
fell fast. How little he guessed the reason 
that her manner to the maestro had changed ! 
How little he imagined the fate that lay 
before her — a fate that, if she lived alone, 
she would sooner starve and die than sit 
still and meet ! 
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But she would have to sit still and meet 
it. She could see now that there was no 
escape. She tried to stop the tears which 
blinded her. Had not daughters sacrificed 
themselves before now ? Had she not heard 
Miss Camilla say that she had given up life's 
happiness, whatever it had been, to save 
trees, and stones, and mortar? and was not 
a father's life worth more than these 1 She 
seized his hand, and kissed it passionately. 
Yes ! she would struggle on till the last hope 
was gone ; and then — then she would be the 
maestro's wife. 

But as she said this to herself her courage 
gave way ; and sinking on the ground at her 
father's feet, she buried her face in her 
hands. 

" Oh, Phoebe ! Phoebe ! " said her father 
in distress, " have I vexed you so much "i I 
would never have found fault with you if I 
had thought you would have taken my words 
to heart like this. Treat the maestro as you 
like, only be my bright, happy Phoebe again." 
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"You have not vexed me, papa. How 
foolish I have been to cry!" said Phoebe, 
rousing herself with a great effort. " You are 
quite right about the maestro. I will go into 
the town now, if you can spare me, and come 
back quite cheerful." 

She spoke steadily, though her mouth 
was still quivering; but the voice deceived 
her father, the distressed look vanished from 
his face, and he held out his hands to her. 

" Perhaps, Phoebe," he said, " you are 
vexed because you think that I am long- 
ing for country air; and you are fret- 
ting about that. But it was only a fancy, 
which is quite gone. I am very content ; it 
is a happiness to me merely to hear your 
voice, and to have you with me always. 
Your presence has cured me without Fras- 
cati. I am only unhappy, Phoebe, when I 
know that you are miserable because your 
purse is not long enough to give me all 
you think I want." 

Phoebe took his hands in hers. She 
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silently smoothed back the grey hair on his 
forehead, and kissed his blind eyes. She 
put on her hat and jacket, tied her veil 
over her face to hide her tears, and taking 
the parcel in her hand, shut the door behind 
her, and went down the dark stairs. 

How little he guessed the true state of 
the case ! how little he imagined that the 
coins he had heard her counting had been 
merely bajocchi ! And Phoebe resolved that 
till the last moment came he should not 
be undeceived, that she would bear her 
misery alone. 

She went down the long, dim passage 
into the bright piazza where 'the sun 
shone, the fountain sparkled, and the chil- 
dren played and laughed ; but all these to 
her were like things in a dream, — z, dark 
cloud seemed to lie between her and sun- 
shine, the voices of the children appeared 
to come from far away. As she turned 
down the Via Sistina the apple-woman at 
the stall wished her good-day, and smiled, 
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and nodded ; but Phoebe hardly saw her, 
so engrossed was she in her own great 
trouble that she hurried along, only won- 
dering how any one could smile to-day. 

She was walking, indeed, so fast and 
paying so little attention to what was going 
on round her, that she had nearly passed 
the padrona, who, looking prosperous as 
ever in the festal bonnet and shawl which 
had been again produced for a visit of 
ceremony, was on her way to the piazza. 

The padrona was bent on a walk on 
the Pincio to finish her day, and was 
equally bent upon having Phoebe's com- 
pany. She had been coming to the piazza 
Barberini to secure it ; and, delighted at 
being spared the long flight of stairs, she 
laid her hands on Phoebe's arm with a cry 
of pleasure. 

" How glad I am to see the signorina ! " 
she said. " I was just coming to try and 
tempt the signorina to come and walk 
with me. I was obliged ^ to put on this 
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bonnet and shawl for some little business 
I undertook, and I may as well finish out 
my afternoon with a walk on the Pincio, 
if the signorina has a mind to come." 

" But I am going to the colour shop," 
said Phoebe, and she shivered as she thought 
of the Pincio with its carriages and fine 
people. How could any one wish to go there 
to-day ? Why, the very light seemed dark- 
ness when she thought of the three francs in 
her purse. 

" Well, then, signorina, it is only for 
me to accompany you. We will walk down 
the Babuino, and mount to the Pincio by 
the Piazza del Popolo. It is a lovely day ; 
all Rome will be out, and I have my best 
bonnet on." 

She turned and walked by Phoebe's 
side in full consciousness of the glory of 
her apparel. She nodded to the acquaint- 
ances she met, and passed with head aloft 
among the models, while Phoebe followed 
lier, quietly and sadly, like a black shadow, 
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hardly listening to the padrona's gossip^ 
though all the private afifairs of the latter's 
friends and relations were poured into her 
ears, by way of cheering her. 

She stopped when they reached the 
colour shop, but only to turn the torrent of 
her eloquence on the shopman, who declined 
to take the contents of Phoebe's parcel. 

" Indeed," he complained, in answer to 
the padrona's flood of words and to Phoebe's 
piteous look, " what can I do with half worn* 
out brushes, and half used up paints } . I 
could, indeed, only sell them to some poor 
artist for too small a sum to be of any use 
to the signorina." 

" But I should be glad of even a trifle,"" 
pleaded Phoebe. "See, some of the brushes 
are nearly new, and these colours are many 
of them worth two francs apiece even now, 
— one or two are worth five." 

" Surely," put in the padrona, " the good 
signor can see that the signorina is in trouble^ 
and that the brushes are as good as new^ 
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and English colours, not to be bought in 
Rome every day; surely you will give five 
francs for them." 

"Well, I can only give three francs for 
the whole," he said at last, after a quarter 
of an hour's bargaining. "It will even 
then most likely be a dead loss ; but I 
must risk it for the signorina;" and with 
three francs added to the contents of the 
little purse, Phoebe and the padrona left the 
shop. 

"And now I must sell my cross," said 
Phoebe. "Will you come this way, padrona ?" 

What, sell the cross and lose the bright 
afternoon on the Pincio, when the padrona had 
on her best bonnet and shawl ? Assuredly 
not ! And the padrona drew Phoebe after her 
down the Babuino. If the cross must go, 
it must go another day,; but she would get 
nothing for it — ^all jewellers were rogues ; 
and why should she sell it when she could 
marry the maestro to-morrow, and be a rich 
woman at once } 
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Phoebe was too miserable to contradict 
the padrona; besides, to-morrow would do as 
well. The six francs would give her another 
week of freedom, and by next Monday she 
would need more money than the sum any 
jeweller would give for the cross; so she 
allowed the padrona's conversation in praise 
of the maestro to flow on unchecked, as she 
walked listlessly by her side, with her own 
thoughts far away among the yew walks of 
an English garden. 

When they had ascended the road to the 
Pincio, and the padrona had sunk down 
exhausted on a seat in the shade, Phoebe 
sat down also, and looked round at the gay 
scene. She felt like a person apart from it 
all, like one whose life is ended would look 
on those still living. English girls were 
laughing and talking in their carriages ; many 
voices were ringing round her. She remem- 
bered that she was as young as these girls, 
that once she had laughed like them in a life 
that was over for ever. 
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Would not the children who were play- 
ing near her shrink away terrifi.ed ? would 
not the English girls stop laughing and 
talking if they could see her as she really 
was, if they knew that one as young as 
themselves was sitting by, starving and 
broken-hearted ? 

But they did not know. The carriages 
moved on at their usual foot-pace. The 
smiles and bows never ceased. It was like a 
mockery to her misery ; and Phoebe, spring- 
ing up, seized the padrona's hand and said 
she must go away. 

" But, signorina, we have only just come," 
pleaded the padrona; "and you have not 
amused yourself at all. You have not even 
looked at the carriages and the bonnets." 

"But papa will be wanting me, padrona. 
I cannot stay* I will not stay," she added 
passionately, " and see all these happy faces." 

"Well, well, signorina," sighed the pa- 
drona, thinking of her bonnet and shawl so 
sadly wasted, " I will not let you go alone. 
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I will accompany you. I am only grieved 
to go so soon, as I think I saw a cousin of 
mine pass a few minutes ago, and he must 
re-appear before long ; but never mind, only 
do not be in a hurry, signorina, 'Chi va 
piano, va sano,' and I am not as young as I 
was. Alas!" she went on, as they left the 
crowd of carriages behind them and walked 
'home along the top of the hill, "I should 
have liked to have seen my cousin ; he won 
a great stroke in the lottery once, signorina. 
It made him rich for the rest of his life, and 
he was as poor, well, pardon me for saying it, 
as poor as the signorina is. He had only 
one scudo left in the world after buying his 
lottery ticket. Ah ! if the signorina, now, 
could only win a temo, how well it would be! 
And why should you not do it, signorina ? " 
she exclaimed excitedly, as they reached the 
fountain at the gate of the Medici Gardens. 
"I would pawn your cross, — not sell it, you 
understand. Some numbers are sure to take 
your fancy. I would buy you a terno ; you 
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would go to the Piazza Madama on Saturday 
with only a franc or two in the world, come 
back as rich as my cousin, and take your 
cross out of pawn.^' 

" But I might lose," said Phoebe, shaking 
her head, and yet roused by the idea. 

" Oh ! but the signorina will not lose ; and 
then, of course, you would be in a position 
to please yourself — not but what the Signor 
Fiammelli is a most estimable person. But 
what is the matter here, signorina?" she 
went on, as a number of people crowded 
down the road which led from the Pincio to 
the town. 

" It is only a crowd," said Phoebe, shrink- 
ing back ; " let us keep on this upper road, 
there is no one here." 

But this proposition did not suit the 
padrona. She had come out for amusement, 
and amusement she would have. Phoebe had 
dragged her away from the carriages and fine 
people, but here was apparently something to 
look at, something to make up for her dis- 
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appointment, and looked at it should be; so, 
saying that never was there fire without smoke,, 
nor a gathering of people without an object, 
she drew Phoebe's unwilling arm in hers^ 
and threaded her way cleverly through the 
remonstrating crowd till she stood in the 
best position she could find, with a low wall 
before her and the spectacle, for a spectacle 
it was, in the street below. It was apparently 
the funeral of a person of importance, and at 
the moment when the padrona had pushed 
herself and Phoebe to the edge of the wall 
a coffin was being carried out of the front 
door of a house, and placed on an orna- 
mented car, while a number of ghostly 
looking assistants, in shapeless gowns over 
their heads, with holes for their eyes, were^ 
taking their places in front and rear. / 

As the procession moved out of the court- 
yard it was greeted with a burst of military 
music, and then, as it slowly swept up the 
street, mounted soldiers fell in behind, their 
gleaming helmets and waving plumes waking 
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the dreaming city into life as they escorted 
their dead colonel to his rest. 

Phoebe was roused from her wretchedness 
by the beauty of the sight, as the blaze of 
colour passed up the street which stretched 
straight before her, the sound of the 
trumpets and the music growing less distinct 
as each moment carried the cortdge further 
away* 

By degrees the blue haze seemed to dim 
the bright steel of the helmets and turn the 
white plumes to grey, the music grew 
fainter and fainter; and as the procession 
turned down a street far away in the distance, 
the padrona drew a long breath, and raised 
herself from the low wall over which she was 
leaning. 

" What a divertimento for the poor man ! " 
she said, shaking her head sadly. "Ah, 
signorina! it is the last divertimento for the 
poor man." 

" We must go home now, padrona," said 
Phoebe, the dark cloud, which for one 
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moment had been dispelled by the pageant, 
closing round her again. 

" Yes, signorina ; but not that way. Come 
down this road to ' the Piazza di Spagna, 
and come home with me. I have an idea, 
signorina ; your fortune is made ; " and she 
walked on very fast, drawing Phoebe after her. 

" But I must go home," said Phoebe. 

" The signor will spare the signorina 
another five minutes ; there is not a moment 
to be lost;" and still repeating that Phoebe's 
fortune was made, she reached her door and 
opened it with her heavy key. 

" And now the signorina will see if it was 
not worth while to come," she said, as she led 
Phoebe into the untidy kitchen and made her 
sit on a crazy chair. *'Why, the signorina will 
win a terno if I am only quick enough to get 
the numbers before any one else thinks of 
the same words;" and taking down a dirty, 
dogseared paper book from a shelf, she ran 
her finger down page after page. 

" Here they are, signorina," she cried. 
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" Here is Morto, 33 ; the poor man was dead, 
you know, that would be the first number: 
he was buried, that would be 47; and the 
soldiers who followed him in a . troop will 
be 12. Yes, 33, 47, and 12 ; what a temo 
for the signorina! If you will give me 
your cross, I will be off to the Monte di 
Pieta directly, and I will take the tickets 
before an hour is over. The signorina will 
win a temo, like my cousin;" and the pa- 
drona untied the ribbon round Phoebe's neck, 
slipped off the gold cross, bustled her out 
of the kitchen, locked the door, and was in 
the street, promising early intelligence as to 
her success in procuring the tickets, before 
Phoebe knew where she was. 

Phoebe stood for a moment watching her 
till she disappeared round the corner, and 
then she turned and walked slowly home, 
with six francs in her pocket and her cross 
pawned. 

Was she sorry ? She was not sure. She 
had lived so long among the Italians that this 
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faith in the chances of the lottery was a well- 
known fact to her. All her life she had 
heard stories of the fabulous wealth won by 
seizing/ on some striking event and turning it 
into numbers. The dirty " libro dei sogni " 
was no new sight to her. Each donna they 
had had in prosperous days had studied it 
diligently ; and, by the time she had climbed 
the many stairs and opened the door of the 
fifth piano, she could almost believe that the 
padrona was right, and that the numbers 33, 
47, and 1 2 would win. 

She could once more hope. She could 
once more speak cheerfully to her father 
when he turned his blind face from the 
window at the sound of her step; and as 
she made his coffee and put it by his side, 
and described the brilliant funeral she had 
seen, he imagined that her trouble, whatever 
it had been, was over. 

He laid his hand caressingly on her 
shoulder when, during the maestro's evening 
visit, she made an effort to speak kindly to 
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him. He was grateful to her for obeying 
him so willingly, and for allowing Fiammelli 
to describe his former great successes in the 
San Carlo unchecked. 

And Phoebe, as she sat by his side, was 
persuading herself more firmly every moment 
that the padrona was right, and that Saturday 
would see her a winner in the lottery. 

She could listen to the maestro now she 
no longer feared him ; and when, for the first 
time for many days, she did not turn away 
when he entered the room he could have 
wept for joy. 

For he had been most miserable all this 
time. Though the padrona had assured him 
that Phoebe had been flattered by his pro- 
posal, and only wanted time to think it over, 
though she had declared that Phoebe's ap- 
parent aversion was only maidenly decorum, 
he had not believed her : he knew Phoebe 
better. He had returned this evening in fear 
and trembling, dreading to read despair at 
the emptiness of the purse in Phoebe's face, 
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and when she gave him a word of welcome,, 
when he saw her no longer downcast, when he 
read hope in her eyes, he knew that she was 
looking forward to something, and what could 
there be to look forward to but his farm at 
Frascati ? 

The padrona was right; till now Phoebe 
had been frightened, but at last she was 
getting accustomed to the idea; and, full of 
delight, he told story after story, and made 
joke after joke, and waved his white pocket- 
handkerchief in the air in his excited en- 
deavour to keep time as he sang snatches « 
of operas in his cracked voice. 

As he went down the piazza he seemed 
to walk on air. Phoebe had smiled on him 
again; his life, which had been so wintry 
lately had turned to summer. He was going 
to live at Frascati with Phoebe for his wife, 
and with the calling which he had learned 
to hate left behind him for ever. 

He nodded patronizingly to the padrona 
as he passed her on his way to the piazza. 
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and went hopefully and joyfully on his way, 
while she went on hers with the tickets for 
the numbers 33, 47, and 12 in her hand. 

" Here they are, signorina,". she said, 
panting, as Phoebe opened the door from 
the red-brick passage. " I was just in time ; 
they were not gone. The signorina must be 
in good spirits now ; she is sure to win the 
terno, only if the signorina will do me a great 
service and not let the Signor Fiammelli know 
that I have got them for her. I have only 
done it out of affection for the signorina, on 
whose gratitude and generosity I reljr, and he 
might misunderstand it all ;" and, having thus 
provided herself with a reward, whatever 
happened, she descended the stairs again. 

And Phoebe's heart beat as the days 
wore on and her money wasted. 

Her courage began to fail as Saturday 
approached. 

Suppose the padrona's prophecy was 
wrong; suppose — ^but no, Phoebe refused to 
imagine such a misfortune happening. She 
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must win ; she must keep up her heart, 
and not allow her father to guess that any- 
thing unusual was happening. She exerted 
herself on Saturday morning to laugh and 
talk as she gave him his breakfast. She 
tried to forget that she had but one franc 
left. 

She reminded him of old villeggiaturas, 
of summer days spent among vineyards and 
olive gardens, and wondered if those days 
would ever come back. 

She could not sit still, she wandered 
about the rooms doing first one thing and 
then another. She wondered if half-past 
eleven would ever come, and when it came 
she wished it were still an hour off. 

And the maestro began to suspect th^t 
there was some cause for the change in 
Phoebe's manner that was not entirely owing 
to the vineyard at Frascati. 

He had watched her this Saturday morn- 
ing, when he paid his usual visit, and knew 
at once with his quick Italian perception that 
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she was expecting some good fortune, and 
one in which he had no share. , 

When he saw her with shaking hands put 
on her hat and jacket, and heard her tell her 
father that she was going out, he took his 
hat also, said that his affairs pressed, and that 
he must leave too. 

" I shall not be gone long, maestro, if you 
can stay with papa," she said nervously. But 
he answered that he was urgently wanted by 
some pupil who could not be kept waiting ;' 
and Phoebe descended the stairs, and went 
out into the piazza with him by her side. 

"Are you going far, signorina .'^ " asked 
he, as Phoebe stopped by the apple-woman's 
stall, implying that here their paths must 
separate. 

Phoebe paused a moment before she 
answered. 

She had not intended that he should 
know about the lottery till she returned a 
winner, but perhaps this was hardly fair; 
perhaps, indeed, she ought to have told him 
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before, and let him see that her fortunes were 
not so desperate as he imagined. 

" I am going to the Piazza Madama," she 
said, trying to keep her voice steady. '' I 
have taken a terno in the lottery, and if I 
stay here longer I shall be late;" and, not 
venturing to look up to see the effect of such 
an announcement, she turned away and 
hurried down the street. 

The maestro's face clouded over as she 
left him. 

So he had been deceiving himself, and 
the kind words she had given him the last 
few days were given because she hoped that 
freedom was near. 

But she was wrong; it was not near. 
How few fortunes ^ere won in a lottery ! and 
was it likely that she would be more for- 
tunate than others ? He had during the last 
few days considered that his home at Frascati 
was a certainty ; was it likely to prove a mere 
castle in the air through a number won in the 
Piazza Madama ? 
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For the first time since he had known 
her he hoped that Phoebe would be disap- 
pointed. 

But he had no fear of her succeeding; 
while ' he forgot his imaginary pupil and 
walked up and down the street, unable to 
leave the spot, he counted up the chances 
against her, and persuaded himself that they 
were overwhelming ; as he paced slowly up 
and down, or leaned against the door of a 
jeweller's shop, he thought of the many 
people crowding towards the same piazza 
with numbers which each man and woman 
believed to be the lucky ones. 

He would wait here till he saw Phoebe 
coming up the street again; he should be 
able to tell the result without asking a single 
question ; and, though he was certain that 
nothing now could prevent her from be- 
coming his wife, still he should go about 
his business with greater peace of mind if 
he knew for certain that her terno had not 
come up. 
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And while , he waited for Phoebe to 
return defeated, she had threaded the narrow 
streets and had reached the Piazza Madama. 

Already the square was crowded, and 
with some difficulty she made her way to the 
ribbon shop in the comer of the piazza, and 
took refuge in the doorway. 

She was in good time; for though the 
scarlet hangings were hung over the front 
of the middle balcony of the grand olii palace 
opposite, and the glass cylinder which was 
to contain the numbers was hoisted high: 
above them, still none of the officials had 
yet appeared ; and taking breath, she looked 
round her. 

The crowd was increasing every moment r 
it would even now have been impossible to 
have reached her present position. Some of 
the people near her were laughing and 
talking, some were silent and anxious, as she 
was herself. 

She thought the bystanders must hear 
the beating of her heart in the sudden 
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silence which fell upon the whole crowd as 
the clock struck, and the twelve strokes 
sounded over the piazza. 

The balcony filled suddenly. The bright 
Italian sun shone on the scarlet hangings, oh 
the red robes of the officiating monsignore, 
and on a boy standing in front, dressed in a 
white cassock and a white shovel hat. 

A pin might have been heard to drop as 
the clerk, whose business it was to place the 
papers in the glass cylinder, shouted out each 
number to the crowd as he did so. 

Phoebe held her breath when she heard 
the last number sung, instead of said, when 
she saw the glass cylinder spin round and 
round, and the boy in white mount the steps 
and stand high up in the sight of every one. 
Then she saw him cross himself, wave his arm 
in the air with the palm of his hand turned 
outwards to the piazza, plunge it into the 
cylinder, and draw a paper out 

The silence was more intense than ever 
as the paper was handed to the monsignore. 
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Phoebe's heart stood still instead of beating 
as the words, " Primo estratto, numero trente 
tre," were sung out, and as the trumpets 
sounded, and the first number of her temo 
shot into a wooden frame on the balcony. 
So it had really come. So the padrona had 
not been wrong. She was going to be free. 

Her pale face flushed as again the 
cylinder whirled round, again the boy crossed 
himself, and showed the spectators his empty 
palm, and again plunged his hand among 
the papers. Was it possible ? Had he 
really drawn her second number ? Was it 
indeed the number forty-seven, which echoed 
through the air, and which had shot into 
the frame, side by side with thirty-three? 

Only five more minutes, and her life was 
once more her own. 

Only five more minutes — 

The trumpets hushed, the cylinder was 
once more whirled round, the boy in white 
was just crossing himself for the third time, 
when the glass door fell back upon its 
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hinges, and, as the cylinder still spun round, 
the papers came fluttering down on the heads 
below the balcony. 

The dead silence changed to loud mur- 
murs ; the motionless crowd became a tumult, 
as each person struggled to seize a number 
which might guide him in his choice for next 
Saturday's lottery. Such a thing had never 
happened before within the memory of man, 
and must bring good fortune to some lucky 
gambler. The tickets were slowly collected 
and replaced, while Phoebe leaned against 
the door of the ribbon shop and waited. 

Would fortune have turned against her ? 
she thought with terror, as once more the 
cylinder whirled round, once more the boy 
waved his hand in the air and plunged it in, 
once more a number fell on her ear ; but it 
it was not 1 2 — the spell was broken. 

The trumpets sounded, twice again the 
ceremony was repeated till five sets of figures 
stared at the crowd from the balcony, and all 
was over. 
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Yes ; all was over ! 

Phoebe's head swam, and she laid hold 
of the doorpost to steady herself before she 
hurried away. 

Yes ; all was over ! AH hope gone ! 

She mechanically crossed the piazza, 
which had emptied itself as rapidly as it had 
filled, and retraced her steps homeward. 

Home ! What was home ? There was no 
escape for her now. She could not even 
wish to die, for her father would be left 
alone. She clasped, her hands in despair as 
she hurried round corner after comer. And 
as she passed the jeweller's shop, the maestro 
stood in the doorway and watched her. 

He had watched the end of the street, 
and waited till he had seen her come along 
with her head bent down and her hands 
clasped, and when he saw her he had 
triumphed, for it was not like this that the 
winner of a terno would return. How foolish 
he had been to have had one anxious 
moment ! He thought, as she hurried by the 
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doorway where he stood, that he would 
follow her at once, for she would want him 
now that she had no help left but his. 

Phoebe had not seen him ; she had 
indeed raised her head a^ she passed, but 
only to look straight before her. She saw 
the apple-woman sitting at her stall, offering 
fruit to the passers-by ; she saw the Madonna 
bending over the opposite lamp ; she saw the 
sun streaming across the road ; and she saw 
some one coming to meet her from out of 
the shadow beyond. 

As she looked, she stopped. She gave 
a little cry, and then with a spring she was 
oiit of the gloomy street and standing in the 
broad stream of light, with her hand clasped 
in George Wyncote's. 

She could not speak, she could hardly 
think, she only knew that he had come to 
save her. 

The maestro had stepped out from the 
doorway as George and Phoebe met He 
stood still for one moment, and then, with 
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his hat pulled over his eyes, crept away to 
the daily work which he hated, which would 
now be his work till he died, for his hope 
was over. 

And Phoebe felt George draw her arm 
in his; she saw the apple- woman nod and 
smile as if she guessed the story. Once 
more the children's voices sounded near at 
hand as they laughed and sang; once more 
the cloud was gone from between her and 
the sunshine ; but as George led her away, 
as she heard him tell her that Rose had bid 
him try his fate once more, the whole scene in 
the yew walk flashed back upon her memory, 
the Triton tossing the bright spray into the 
air became for a moment the fountain in the 
round pond; she sudd^ily remembered the 
rustling dress, and she knew now that Rose 
had heard George's 'last words that day, and 
that the brightness which was dawning upon 
her owh life had cast a deep shadow on the 
gentle, loving friend who a year ago had 
stood between her and misery^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Away in England, though Rose's heart was 
aching as she followed George in her 
thoughts over sea and land — ^though, when 
night came and she was al6ne in her own 
room, alone with all the memories of her 
short life, she would wet her pillow with her 
tears — ^yet she never repented that she had 
sent him, never wished that half-hour in the 
little room' downstairs back again; in her 
perfect unselfishness she could imagine no 
love which could not sacrifice itself, wheii 
sacrifice meant happiness to the one she 
loved. 

And yet, was it a sacrifice after all ? 
How could she renounce a thing which she 
knew had never been hers ? 

Ah ! if George had never come to Rome, 
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if the old life at Wyncote could only have 
flowed on undisturbed, he might have loved 
her. 

How long the nights were, and how 
lonely the days ! What a lifetime she seemed 
to have lived since she had heard his voice 
as she stood between the yews ! Would it 
be like this through all the years she had to 
live perhaps before she died ? — all the years 
— for were not the days of man three score 
and ten, and she was only twenty ? 

And yet, as the days since George had 
left swelled into a week, and she recalled the 
scene beside the pond to her mind again and 
again till its outline began to grow dim, 
she wondered whether, after all, she might 
ilot have been mistaken — whether, after all, 
she might not have misinterpreted Phoebe's 
tears — whether George might not come back, 
sad and angry, it is true, but free to find out 
one day that she had loved him better than 
herself. 

Miss Camilla was too much engrossed 
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and bewildered by her new life to notice 
that all smiles had died away out of Rose's 
face, that she was restless and uneasy, that 
her irterry laughter had hushed into grave 
silence, for she was busier than she had been 
in her busiest days. 

Lady Wargrave had sounded her praises 
before her, and she had no sooner reached 
London than work of all kinds had been 
pressed upon her, and fields of usefulness, 
till now undreamed of in quiet Wyncote, had 
opened before her eyes. 

In her new-born humility she had indeed 
shrunk from filling any responsible position, 
she had begged the stranding society to seek 
for the present a more experienced secretary ; 
but the poverty and misery of which she 
heard made her shudder, and even in the 
midst of her household cares she made time 
to hurry away, with the old black bag upon 
her arm, to the dismal, grimy houses she had 
been pressed to visit ; and though every- 
thing was startling and new, though she found 
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that instead of being Mi^s Wyncote of Wyn- 
cote; carrying authority in every fold of her 
shabby black gown, she was now to her poor 
neighbours merely a strange lady to be mis- 
trusted till they knew her, yet, after the first 
shock of astonishment, her spirit had been 
roused to meet new difficulties, and each day 
found her more determined to win her way 
amongst them, and make them value her for 
her own sake. * 

So in her daily life she had hardly a 
moment to pause and think, she had no 
time to lament over the past, no time to 
remark whether Rose laughed or sighed ; 
the only anxiety which thrust itself upon 
her and gave her no peace day or night, 
which followed her wherever she went, was 
anxiety at Phoebe's silence. Why, she won- 
dered, had no second letter come ? Could 
it have been lost.** Could anything have 
happened to Phoebe ? Was Mr. Heron 
alone, blind, perhaps ' dying .? She had 
written at last entreating for an immediate 
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answer, and then hardly had the letter left 
England before she began to give impatient 
sighs as each post came in and brought no 
reply from Phoebe. 

" I shall be downstairs directly, Rose," she 
said one morning after hurriedly making tea ; 
" I must speak to Jane about the bookshelves 
which came home last night, in case the 
carpenter should be here while we are at 
breakfast. I shall be back before the post- 
man comes," she added, as she left the 
room. 

Rose made no answer as she leaned 
against the window : she was tired of see- 
ing Miss Camilla look out three times a 
day for a letter from Rome. Was not one 
travelling to England fast enough — one 
which she felt would make her life dreary 
for evermore ? Perhaps it would come to- 
day, she thought ; perhaps the postman who 
had just turned the corner of the street 
might be carrying it in his hand. 

' She heard Miss Camilla's quick com- 
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mands and the housemaid's timid answers 
mingling with the postman's short, sharp 
knocks, as he came dowp the street to- 
wards the window where she stood. 

The knocks drew nearer, they were at 
their door, they had passed on, and in a 
moment Miss Camilla's step sounded on 
the stairs, and she was standing in the 
dining-room with a letter in her hand. 

Rose shivered as her eyes fell on the 
pink envelope with its foreign stamp, but 
she did not move nor speak, as, with her 
sigh of impatience changed to one of relief. 
Miss Camilla walked quickly to the window 
and held up the letter to the light. 

" So Phoebe has written at last," she 
said; "but!'' she exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, looking hastily from the letter to 
Rose, "it is George's writing — he must be 
in Rome. Did you know he was there, 
Rose ? " 

"Yes," said Rose, no longer quiet, but 
clasping and unclasping her hands as she 
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Stood opposite to Miss Camilla with her 
eyes fixed upon the letter. 

"And you never told me!" said Miss 
Camilla indignantly. "What very extra- 
ordinary behaviour!" 

Rose did not answer; she remembered, 
wearily, how often during the last week she 
had tried to tell Miss Camilla that George 
was gone, and how the words had died upon 
her lips. 

" I particularly object to secrets, Rose. 
Why did he go ?" continued Camilla, forget- 
ting in her wrath to open the letter which 
would explain the mystery. 

"He wjU tell you himself, Miss Camilla," 
said Rose almost sharply, while the agony 
of expectation written in her face startled 
Camilla, making her suddenly wonder with 
a shudder whether her fears after all had 
had foundation — ^whether Mr. Heron was in- 
deed dying, perhaps dead — whether George, 
knowing this, had gone to the assistance of 
the friendless girl. 
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But if It were so, why should not George 
and Rose have told her ? How should they 
suspect that Mr. Heron was anything to her? 

With a trembling hand she tore the letter 
open, biit as she saw the first words the blood 
rushed into her face. She paused, read ta 
the bottom of the page, and then she again 
looked at Rose. 

"And you knew this. Rose," she said 
sternly, "and you never warned me. I am 
disappointed in you." 

" Knew what, ' Miss Camilla ? Won't 
you tell me what George says?" said Rose, 
steadying herself against a chair which 
stood near her. 

"You knew that George was going ta 
ask Phoebe Heron to be his wife, you knew 
that I should object, and you never told 
me. 

"I only knew he wished it the day 
Phoebe left Wyncote, Miss Camilla, and then 
I only knew it by chance. Why should I 
have told you ? She was gone. She had 
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refused him," said Rose breathlessly. " But 
if any one is to blame in the matter now, Miss 
Camilla," she went on, " it is I, for I told 
George to try again. I bade him go to 
Rome to find her." 

" And why did you do so ? " said Camilla, 
angrily. "How should you suppose that 
I should desire such a marriage ? Why 
should George throw himself away upon 
a penniless girl like Phoebe Heron ? " 

" Because he loved her, " cried Rose 
passionately, as she burst into tears and fled 
away up the stairs to her own room. 

George's letter fell from Miss Camilla's 
hand. 

This sudden storm of passion from quiet 
Rose had changed her anger into astonish- 
ment. 

As the sound of Rose's footsteps died on 
the stairs the astonishment became self- 
reproach. How many efforts she had made 
last year to separate Rose from George ! how 
many harsh words she had spoken ! 
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Her heart smote her as she began to 
suspect the mischief those words had done, 
to suspect that they had led Rose to mis- 
understand George, even as she now saw 
that she had misunderstood him herself. 

As she stood where Rose had left her, 
and recalled the events of the past months — 
when she remembered Rosens blushes at the 
mention of George's name, her bright happjr 
face at the ball, her sudden drooping after 
it was over, and her burst of tears this, 
morning, Miss Camilla slowly realized what 
had happened, by the light of her owir 
unselfish life she guessed what Rose had 
done, and hastily thrusting George's letter 
into her pocket, she hurried upstairs and 
opened Rose's door with a trembling hand. 

She paused for a moment as she did 
so, but only for a moment, for there by her 
bedside, with her face buried in her hands, 
knelt Rose, and hurriedly stepping forward 
Miss Camilla bent over her and drew her 
tenderly into her arms. 
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" Forgive me, Rose," she said in a trem- 
bling voice. " I am only an old woman, and 
I spoke hastily. I understand it all. For- 
give me, my dear." 

" Oh, you cannot understand, Miss 
Camilla," cried Rose, " you cannot under- 
stand;" and then, startled at the sound of 
her own voice, she sprang to her feet and 
pushed back the rumpled hair from her 
flushed face. 

Her words had recalled her to herself. 
She must not betray her secret ; people might 
suspect, but no one, not even Phoebe, should 
know the truth, even Phoebe should be 
deceived into believing she had been mis- 
taken. No one should guess that she had 
given hqr love unsought. 

This had been her first sorrow ; she had 
hardly realized till the letter came this morn- 
ing that her hopes of the last few months 
were indeed dead and gone; in the hurry 
of the moment pain had overpowered all 
other feelings : but the sudden dread of 
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betraying herself restored her self-control, 
and brushing the tears away from her eyes 
and choking down her sobs, she turned to 
Miss Camilla. 

" I am sorry if I was wrong," she said 
in a voice calm and cold from suppressed 
agitation ; " but you will forgive George, 
Miss Camilla, and you will forgive me : 
how could I see him unhappy and not try to 
set things right ? " 

Miss Camilla did not answer, — ^she stood 
and looked at Rose. 

Was this strong, true-hearted girl the one 
she had schemed to prevent George marry- 
ing ? Had she lived near her all these years, 
and never discovered that the happy giddi- 
ness of youth had been a mere shell, hiding 
self-devotion and self-restraint ? 

" Forgive me. Rose," she said at last, as 
she took her hands in hers. " Oh, my dear, 
how blind I have been ! " 

" There is nothing to forgive. Miss 
Camilla. What can there be for me to 
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forgive ? " answered Rose, in a tone now of 
feverish impatience. 

She knew what Miss Camilla wished to 
say, but she should not say it. Everything 
must be forgotten and lived down, though 
each event of last summer, each word spoken 
then by Camilla, was starting up before her 
and stabbing her heart afresh. 

- "Had we not better go downstairs ? your 
breakfast will be quite cold, and you will 
have a busy morning," she went on, leading 
the way to the door, and down the stairs to 
the dining-room, followed silently by Miss 
Camilla. " May I read George's letter ?" she 
said, trying to steady her voice. " Does he 
say nothing about coming home ? Will he 
be here soon ? " 

Miss Camilla laid the letter on the table, 
and without speaking poured out the tea, 
grown cold with long waiting. She felt no 
anger with Rose for having thrust away her 
sympathy. Would she not have done the 
same if any one had guessed her grief many 
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years ago ? But she was indignant with 
George for not having spoken clearly the day 
of the flower-show. If he had mentioned 
Phoebe's name then she could have remon- 
strated at once instead of waiting till it was 
too late. She could have hurried on Mr. 
Browne's proposal while there was a chance 
of Phoebe accepting him. 

"So they will be married at Florence, 
and bring Mr. Heron home with them. You 
did not tell me that George asked you to find 
him a house, Miss Camilla," said Rose quietly. 

She had, studied each word George had 
written, she had read each sentence again and 
again, she had said to herself as she did 
so, George is to marry Phoebe ; he will be 
happy, and I am glad — ^glad. Her voice did 
not shake now as she spoke, nor her hand 
tremble as she slowly folded the letter, put 
it into the envelope, and gave it back to Miss 
Camilla. 

" Married in Florence ! What does he 
say ? " exclaimed Miss Camilla, suddenly 
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interrupted in her chain of thought by Rose's 
words. " I was in too great a hurry to finish 
the letter. What does he say ? Where is it. 
Rose ? " and Camilla nearly tore the page in 
her haste. 

Yes, there it was. '* Married in Florence, 
and bring home Mr. Heron." 

Bring home Mr. Heron ! What ! — was 
she to see him again? Her heart almost 
stopped beating at the thought. 

Could it be true ? Was she indeed going 
to live close by him ? Should she indeed see 
him every day ? Was it possible that in some 
distant future before they both died she should 
be able to speak to him of the past, to tell 
him how it all had happened, perhaps to hear 
him say that he had forgiven her ? 

" L hear the carpenter in the drawing- 
room ; shall I see about the bookshelves ? '' 
said Rose, restlessly pushing away her un- 
tasted breakfast. 

"No ; I will go myself," said Miss Camilla, 
standing up quickly, and feeling as if she were 
moving in a dream. 
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Rose looked at her with astonishment. 
There was a tone in her voice as she said 
these few words, 'which Rose had never 
heard, a look in her face which she had never 
seen before. 

Could disappointment at George's mar- 
riage account for the awestruck look which 
never left her eyes all day ? or had sympathy 
for herself upset her usual stern manner ? 

Rose's heart smote her as she remembered 
how coldly she had thrust that sympathy 
away. 

She could not have acted differently, but 
she must make up for any pain she had 
caused : because she suffered, should another 
suffer too ? 

It was nothing to Rose that Camilla never 
seemed to remark that she was at her side 
all the morning and afternoon, sparing her 
. trouble, hurrying the slow movements of the 
carpenter, superintending the hanging* of the 
curtains and the nailing down of the carpet : 
she desired no thanks, besides making some 
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atonement for her sharp answer of the morn- 
ing, she was glad of any employment which 
would make her forget even for one minute 
that her heart was aching, which would send ' 
her to bed so tired that sleep must come. 

But she was perplexed when the change 
in Miss Camilla's manner did not wear away 
as the hours passed ; when in the evening 
she sat in the little room downstairs, with 
her head on her hand, and her eyes fixed 
upon the fire ; when the strange, startled- look 
had not died from her face in the mbriiing ; 
when Rose found herself unpacking the 
books to fill the . bookshelves put up yester- 
day, while Miss Camilla worked in fits and 
starts, and every now and then sat watching 
her absently, with the last volume she had 
brought from downstairs lying unnoticed in 
in her lap. 

Rose did not disturb her; she began to 
suspect that the sudden change was owing 
to some deeper cause than sympathy for 
herself. She had seen Miss Camilla as self- 
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absorbed in her last few weeks at Wyncote ; 
but as she was almost single-handed, the 
work did not progress rapidly, and twelve 
o'clock had struck and a large pile of books 
still lay heaped upon the sofa, when a ring at 
the door was heard, and, before either Camilla 
or Rose realized that they were going to have 
a visitor, Lydia was announced. 

Camilla started up, letting the books on 
her lap slide unnoticed to the floor, as her 
sister-in-law entered with her usual placid 
manner evidently disturbed, and sank into 
the arm-chair near the fire rather less grace- 
fully than usual, giving Camilla a cold kiss, 
and shaking hands with Rose as she passec^. 

" Not settled yet, Camilla," she said, 
looking carelessly round. " Why, Mrs. Wyn- 
cote will be coming up to-morrow. Why 
don't you order some one to come in and 
finish this up quickly for you ? Piers would 
not grudge the expense." 

" No one could arrange my books but 
myself," said Camilla, picking up those she 
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had let fall. "We shall be quite ready for 
mamma to-morrow, though I did not expect 
her so soon." 

" It has been a sudden arrangement/' said 
Lydia. ** But papa has found a house he 
thinks will suit us, and we shall come up on 
Saturday. The reason I am here to-day is 
to see if it is possible for you to interfere in 
this most unfortunate business, which we only 
heard of late last night." 

" What has happened ? " asked Camilla 
calmly, instantly guessing Lydia's errand, 
and becoming her rigid self again. 

" I thought you would certainly have 
heard," answered Lydia; "but, indeed, you 
must have heard from George." 

" If by unfortunate business you mean 
George's marriage," said Camilla, " I had a 
letter from him yesterday morning." 

" And do you mean to say that you do 
not object to it ? " exclaimed Lydia, suddenly 
sitting upright in her chair. "Why, Miss 
Heron is merely an artisf s daughter ! " 
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" Exactly so," answered Camilla, quite 
forgetting her displeasure of the day before ; 
"but she is a lady by birth and education^ 
and if it were not so, George is not the first 
Wyncote who has married to please himself, 
regardless of the world's opinion." 

"Oh, of course, if you approve," said 
Lydia angrily, "there's nothing more to be 
said; but I had hoped that he might have 
heard reason through you." 

"George has never been easy to lead," 
answered Camilla, "particularly in affairs of 
this kind." 

Lydia bit her lip, thinking that her sister- 
in-law was alluding to last summer. 

" And is quite unlikely to change his mind 
now," went on his aunt ; " besides, as he says 
he can afford to marry, he need only consult 
his own wishes." 

" Well," said Lydia, more indignantly than 

# ever, " I should have thought, as I said last 

J night, that Piers as head of the family ought 

to have been consulted in such an affair as 
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this. It was when he seemed to consider 
the matter of small consequence that I 
made up my mind to come to you, know- 
ing the interest you have always taken in 
George." 

" An interest I shall never cease to take," 
said Camilla quietly ; " but I feel no inclina- 
tion to interfere now." 

**Very well," said Lydia, rising from her 
chair; "then I hope you will make him 
thoroughly understand that if he persists 
in marrying Miss Heron he forfeits the 
interest his uncle and I would otherwise 
have taken in him and his wife. Such a 
marriage puts us in a most uncomfortable 
position : we might be able to have them to 
dinner when we are quite alone, but it 
would be impossible to ask any one to meet 
them." 

"A Wyncote who marries beneath him, 
as you express it, raises his wife to his own 
level," said Camilla with dignity, as she also 
rose from her chair to bid her guest fare- 
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well "He will have many friends to make 
him and his wife welcome." 

" I shall give orders for George's pictures 
and books to be sent here without delay. 
You will find Mrs. Wyncote as much dis- 
pleased as I am/' said Lydia, moving towards 
the door. "As I said before, she will be with 
you to-morrow. Of course we had counted 
on George coming to Wyncote to take care 
of his grandmother on her journey ; as it is, 
Piers will be obliged to bring her up himself. 
I shall find you still here next week. Rose, 
for Lady Wargrave has frightened Mrs. 
Wyncote so much by her account of Camilla's 
usefulness in Mr. Leonard's parish, that she 
is sure she shall be always left alone, and 
Mrs. Cooper has promised that you shall stay 
till Camilla can hear of a new companion ; " 
and Lydia swept out of the door, and down 
the narrow staircase to her father's brougham 

When she was gone Camilla drew a deep 
breath, and, without saying a word, took up 
the books which still lay on the sofa, and 
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handed them to Rose, as though she had 
not paused in her work since the time she 
had sunk into her chair an hour ago. 

If till now she had hesitated to receive 
Phoebe into the family, Lydia had chased 
away the hesitation. Phoebe was no longer 
the friendless girl she had patronized ; she 
was Mr. Heron's daughter; to be taken to 
her heart, and shielded from Lydia's remarks 
and the world's harsh judgment. 

And as Rose fixed the last book into its 
place she wondered if she could obey her 
mother and stay, whether she could bear to 
hear George's marriage talked of morning, 
noon, and night, as it would be when Mrs. 
Wyncote came. She longed to fly from all 
mention of George's name, from all prepara- 
tion for his coming ? and yet would it not be 
worse at Wyncote even than here ? would she 
not have to face Joanna's astonishment and 
flood of questions, and Mrs. Foster's gossip ? 

She chafed next morning when she 
received her mother's orders to stay as long 
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as Mrs. Wyncote needed her. She wished 
to go, and then, when she saw that Miss 
Camilla's pre-occupied manner, which had 
returned even before the sound of the wheels 
of Lydia's carriage had finished echoing- 
down the street, continued through all the 
bustle of her mother's arrival. Rose was glad 
she had stayed. 

If she had not been at hand Mrs. Wyn- 
cote's complaining voice would have fallen 
on inattentive ears, when, exhausted with 
her journey, she had been helped to the arm- 
chair which Lydia had occupied the day 
before, and looked disapprovingly round the 
room. 

" Lydia told me it was a very good 
house," she said irritably ; " instead of which 
there is hardly room to turn round on the 
staircase ; and I don't see where Fido is 
to lie without being trodden upon." 

"The house does very well, mamma,'^ 
answered Camilla, looking round absently. 
"You will, I dare say, like it better when 
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you are rested, atid have had some tea ; " and 
then Camilla seemed to forget that her 
mother continued speaking, as she sat, buried 
in thought, in the opposite chair. 

" I shall not like it any better," Mrs. 
Wyncote went on ; " it is so very different 
from what I have been accustomed to. You 
should have written to Piers at once, Camilla, 
and said it would not do ; he is so generous 
that he would have inquired for a larger 
one at once." 

"I don't think Miss Camilla could have 
done that," said Rose quietly, coming be- 
tween Camilla and her mother; "and the 
house is not at all a bad one, as London 
houses go : anything almost would look small 
after Wyncote; and when Fido's shawl is 
unpacked we can make him a nice bed upon 
this stool, and he will feel at home at once." 

" I am sure I shall never feel at home," 
said Mrs. Wyncote. '' I wish we had never 
come. I cannot think why Camilla wished 
to come to London." 
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Rose glanced at Miss Camilla, but appa- 
rently she had not heard her mother^s last 
remark. She rose from her chair now to 
make the tea which had just been brought 
upstairs, and when tea was over she helped 
Mrs. Wyncote to her room, but with still the 
same absent manner. 

" I cannot think what has happened to 
Camilla," said Mrs. Wyncote, when she was 
in the drawing-room again, alone with Rose ; 
" she scarcely ever speaks.'* 

" She has been very busy," said Rose. 

" Yes, Lydia told me that she was doing 
things for herself which any tradesman could 
have done for her, and Lydia said that Piers 
would have grudged no extra expense that 
she thought necessary.'' 

As the evening wore away Mrs. Wyncote 
hardly mentioned George's name. Any 
displeasure she had felt against him and 
Phoebe was entirely swallowed up in her 
fresh indignation at the size of her new 
home. 
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She lamented after Wyncote the whole 
evening and the whole of the next day, and 
was only stopped at last by the appearance of 
Lady Wargrave, who went into raptures over 
the drawing-room. 

" I have just looked in to see how you 
are getting on," she said. " I can only stay 
one moment. How very comfortable you 
look! London is the very place for you, Mrs. 
Wyncote ; and Camilla i$ very busy, I hear 
from Mr. Leonard, though she would not 
take compassion on the society which needed 
her so much. How well you are looking, 
Rose ! a little pale, but that is not unbe- 
coming. You must come to me in May for 
a fortnight's visit. And so I hear that George 
is actually going to marry that nice little Miss 
Heron. I have been telling every one what 
a charming person she is. Good-bye, Mrs. 
Wyncote. I have told. Mrs. St. John that 
you are in town, and she will come and see 
you on Monday. Give my love to Camilla, 
Rose. I am so sorry to have missed her ; " 
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and Lady Wargrave departed as rapidly as 
she had come, having chased away for the 
moment Mrs. Wyncote's discontent 

" I thought the house very small at first,", 
she said to the squire, when he sauntered in 
late on Monday afternoon, '* but Lady War- 
grave thinks it looks very comfortablfe, and 
Rose has managed to find a corner where 
Fido need never be disturbed." 

" It looks all right," said the squire, who 
leaned his back against the chimneypiece as 
usual, and studied the opposite wall, where no 
looking-glass greeted his eyes. 

Perhaps, however, that was as well, for 
he was looking haggard and worn with the 
touches of gout, which had been very frequent 
visitors since the election. 

He was bored, too. He had been in 
London only two days indeed, but he had 
dined at home both evenings, and was be- 
ginning to weary of Mr.'Ashton as a third 
person who could never be got rid of. The 
new life he had looked forward to was 
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rather dull, after all, though his lands were 
no longer mortgaged nor his house falling 
to pieces. ■ 

Glad as he had been that she should go, 
he had also missed Camilla when she was 
gone. Her black gown and brown paper 
books had been an eyesore : still they had 
been part of Wyncote as he had known it for 
many years. 

He actually made a step forward to-day 
when she came into the room, and said, 
** How do you do, Camilla ? " in his most 
pleasant voice ; and he was astonished, and a 
little disturbed from his usual equanimity, 
when, after gravely welcoming him, she sat 
down silently and leaned her head on her 
hand. 

She felt restless and unhappy the moment 
she stopped in her daily work and had time 
to think. 

How would Mr. Heron receive her ? She 
knew his pride : perhaps he would refuse to 
forgive her, and they would live on, side by 
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side, as much parted from each other as if the 
sea still rolled between them. 

And the pain she had suffered and would 
suffer still had been for Piers' sake ; and how 
had he requited her ? 

The squire, with the quick tact which 
had stood him in such good stead all his 
life, felt uncomfortable; for while he talked 
to his mother and Rose, he knew instinctively 
that Camilla's unreasoning belief and trust 
in him were gone. He tried to draw her 
into the conversation, he spoke kindly of 
George and Phoebe, and asked about their 
plans; but, though Camilla answered his ques- 
tions and talked to him of the advantages 
and disadvantages of various houses she had 
seen, he left the room when his visit was over 
rather crest-fallen at the knowledge that his 
empire over his sister was gone, and that, like 
all his other possessions, he had never valued 
it till it was lost 

And Camilla, quite unaware of the 
revenge she was unintentionally taking, 
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began to count the days before George 
and his wife would return. Leaving Rose 
with Mrs. Wyncote, she almost spent her days 
arranging the house she had at last taken for 
them, and making it bright' and cheerful. 

She had seen a blind man in the dingy 
street she visited listen delightedly to the 
song of a linnet belonging to a well-to-do 
neighbour; she had watched his face light up 
when the sound of a hurdy-gurdy reached his 
wretched room ; so she bought the best 
canary she could find to sing in the window 
of the little drawing-room, and she hired a 
piano on which Phoebe might play to her 
father in the long evenings. 

" They will be here early to-morrow, 
Rose,'' she said a little timidly, when at last 
she had finished her preparations. " Will 
you come this afternoon and see if there is 
anything that I have forgotten ? I should 
not like George to think that I had grudged 
any trouble," she went on, as though she 
thought it necessary to make an excuse for 
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her anxiety. '* Is there anything wanting?" 
she asked when they reached the house, and 
Rose standing by her side in the Httle room ' 
looked round at the bird and piano, the 
books and pictures. 

"No, Miss Camilla; nothing is wanting," 
she said quietly, and so sadly, that Miss 
Camilla was roused for the moment to realize, 
what she had begun to forget, that she had 
given Rose pain in asking her to see 
George's house — only, however, to forget 
again everything but her one idea as the 
canary in the window struck up his song. 
And as Rose stood and looked she was glad 
she had come. She was going away to- 
morrow morning, and she was glad that she 
could now picture George to herself in the 
new life he was beginning. She was glad, 
however, also that she was going before they 
came ; for though in this month she had been 
living down the pain, or rather, by living with 
it all day long she had begun to forget its 
presence, still she could not meet Phoebe and 
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George just yet ; she might not just yet be 
able to deceive Phoebe into the belief that 
she had been mistaken all the months thiey 
had been together at Wyncote. 

" Then you think it will do, Rose ? " 
asked Miss Camilla again, "You hear that the 
canary is singing already," she went on, look- 
ing with pleasure at her purchase. ** Thank 
you for coming. I think that, if you will take 
Elizabeth with you, and walk home quickly, 
you will be in time to drive with mamma, 
and I will go over the house once more with 
Ann, to see that nothing is forgotten." 

Rose obeyed, and with one more look at 
the little room went downstairs to call Eliza- 
beth. She began to wish to-morrow would 
come, that she might be gone. She knew 
that this afternoon she would be driving with 
Mrs. Wyncote, hearing stories about St. 
Johns of two generations back; that she 
would be keeping Fido from barking, and 
choosing wool for a new piece of knitting, 
and all the while that she would be picturing 
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George and Phoebe speeding nearer to Eng- 
land every moment, joyful in the new great 
happiness which had saddened her life. 

Elizabeth opened the house door, and 
Rose stepped out into the street. 

She turned to the right, with the maid 
by her side, and walked silently along the 
pavement. 

'' We will cross here, Elizabeth," she said, 
when they were half-way down the street ; 
" it cuts off a few steps, and I am in a hurry 
to be home." 

" Take care, miss," called out Elizabeth ; 
and Rose drew back as a heavily-laden cab 
came round the comer. 

As she drew back she involuntarily looked 
up, and as she did so she heard a cry, she 
saw the cab stop, and in a moment George 
was by her side and Phoebe was stretching 
her hands out to her from the open door. 

She knew in a confused way that she said 
some words of welcome, that she saw tears in 
Phoebe's eyes, that she heard George say in 
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a low voice that they owed their happiness 
to her, that they must if possible be dearet 
friends than ever through all thpir lives ; she 
knew that she looked up, and had tried to 
smile, and that the cab, and George, and 
Phoebe, were gone again ; and then she knew 
that she was crossing the street, passing the 
Square, and turning the corners safely, though 
she felt as if she were walking in her sleep, 
and would wake presently and find that it 
had all been a dream. 

And Camilla had stayed in the drawing- 
room behind Rose, to give a last twist to the 
am-chair, to assure herself that the piano 
was in tune, and that the canary had seed of 
the right kind in his box, before sending for 
the housemaid. 

As she walked at last to the fireplace to 
ring the bell she waited, for a carriage had 
driven to the door, and she supposed that 
Lady Wargrave had kept a promise of the 
day before, and was come to look at George's 
house and to inquire whether some window 
plants she had ordered to be sent had arrived. 
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The plants were there, giving the room a 
country look and hiding the street outside, 
hiding also the luggage-laden cab which was 
standing at the door, and which she had 
taken for Lady Wargrave's carriage. 

She heard voices on the stairs, and looked 
round again to see that everything was look- 
ing its best. 

Yes ; the bird was singing, everything was 
in perfect order, the little room was bright 
and sunny, only toned down by the grey 
picture of the Maremma which hung opposite 
the fireplace. 

" She will tell me better even than Rose 
if there is anything left undone," Camilla said, 
as Ann opened the door to announce, as 
she supposed. Lady Wargrave. 

But Ann announced no one. She held 
open the door, and the steps that advanced 
slowly and uncertainly were not those of 
Lady Wargrave, 

A suspicion that the moment she had 
been expecting had come suddenly rushed 
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over Camilla, and rooted her to the floor, 
where she was standing in the middle of the 
littje room. Her breath came short and 
quick as through the open doorway Phoebe 
slowly advanced, guiding the steps of a 
broken-down grey-haired blind old man. 

" He is so tired ; we travelled faster than 
we intended," said Phoebe almost in a 
whisper, as, passing Miss Camilla, she led 
him to an easy-chair by the fireside. 

" I must fetch your cushions ; I will not 
be gone long, papa," she said tenderly, as 
having settled him in the chair, she turned 
and was out of the room again. 

And Camilla stood in the middle of the 
room, looking at the man she had loved 
through so many years, sitting there blind 
and helpless. 

Would she dare to speak ? Would she 
dare to say that she was there ^ Had he 
ever forgiven her } Should she creep away 
down the stairs and out of the house while 
he was still unconscious of her presence ? 
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But as the canary burst into a shout of 
song the blind man raised his head and 
sighed. Had not Phoebe's birds sung like 
that in the days when he could see ? And 
then, when she heard the sigh, Miss Camilla 
hesitated no longer, — in a moment she was 
kneeling on the floor by his side. 

" Do you remember me ? I am Camilla 
Wyncote. Have you forgiven me in all 
these long years ? " she cried. "It was not 
my fault ! Why did you not turn again when 
I called ? " 

And as she spoke the hard stem look 
which Mr. Heron's face had worn began to 
fade away. As he took her hands in his 
there were no words needed to say that he 
had forgiven. 

For the blind, grey-haired man and the 
elderly woman time was for the moment 
blotted out; and as the canary's song burst 
out again they felt as if all the long years 
were as nothing, as if the dream Camilla 
had often dreamed had been reality, as if 
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he had indeed heard her voice under the 
oak-trees and had turned at her cry. 

ft 

Is Camilla's story ended ? Is the story 
of any man or woman ended till life is 
over ? 

Camilla, indeed, wonders if till now she 
has really lived. 

As, in autumn days at Wyncote, she 
looked over the wide landscape she loved 
so well, and knew the frost and snow, storm 
and sunshine, had brought forth the golden 
harvest, so now she looks back on the 
sorrows, trials, and disappointments she has 
borne so silently, and sees that each has 
had its appointed mission, fitting her, with 
its lesson of self-denial and self-devotion, 
for the new life which was waiting for her 
in the great city so full of want and misery. 

And others know, though Camilla does 
not, that the sunshine brought by George's 
marriage has toned away all harshness of 
voice and manner ; they know that her 
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name is a household word, that her step 
and voice are longed for, that her face is 
as the face of an angel to men, women, 
and children, who in their wretched homes 
have never known till now the blessing of 
human help and sympathy. 



THE END. 
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